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MY FIRST STAG 


BY THE LORD ORMATHWAITE 


In the early fifties (oh mihi preteritos !) the journey to the 
Highlands was vastly different from now. The railway terminated 
at Perth, and thence the journey to Inverness was performed in 
the four-horse coach ‘ Duke of Wellington,’ which left the George 
Inn, Perth, at 5 a.m. One fine August morning in 1853 I, with 
three companions, occupied the front of this coach, the hind seats 
of which were tenanted by a hard-headed Scotch cattle-dealer 
and a South-country nonentity, accompanied by a lady with 
tortoiseshell spectacles, a preposterous bonnet, and black worsted 
gloves, which held a ‘ Black’s Guide to the Highlands,’ to which 
constant reference was made. It is a curious fact that, often as I 
made that journey, there never failed to be a lady on the coach 
similarly attired. The inside of the coach was filled by a keeper 
with six pointers and setters. 

‘Now, Jock, we ere sax minutes late —look shairp!’ said the 
guard, as he shoved the last pointer’s body in, slammed the door, 
and caught poor Ponto’s tail, making him utter a dismal howl, 
the effect of which was that he was set upon by his five comrades, 
and we left the bonnie city of St. John with an animated dog fight 
going on inside. 

The coach was horsed on a peculiar principle. The coachman 
was regarded as horse-breaker in general to the district, and 
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consequently every vicious brute that no one else could drive was 
consigned to his care. The kicker was invariably at near wheel, 
the bolter at off lead. It may be readily imagined that this was 
a system more favourable to the pocket of the contractor for 
horsing than to the nerves of the passengers. At one of the 
changes north of Pitlochrie an animal was led out with a twitch 
round her nose, and as soon as she was harnessed and the twitch 
removed she let drive with her heels at the front boot in a way 
that made me hope my dressing case (bags were not then 
invented) was well in the back of the boot. This was repeated 
two or three times till we arrived at a rather sharp pitch with a 
level ascent the other side of about a mile. At the bottom she 
got her leg over the pole. The coachman, Jemmie Stuart, never 
changed countenance as he turned to the guard with, ‘ Weel, just 
let her carry it there a wee, Jock,’ and, in spite of the agonising 
shrieks of the lady with the tortoiseshell spectacles, indulged the 
bolter with a gallop, pitched into the unfortunate wheeler, who 
was hobbling on three legs, and never pulled up or released her 
till she was dead beat after a mile’s gallop. 

‘If that don’t cure ye, I'll have naething mair to do with 
you!’ he exclaimed. 

Whether it did or not I could not say, but we had no more 
kicking that day. In fourteen hours we arrived at Inverness, 
and the next day, posting seventy miles with very bad cattle over 
very bad roads, brought us to our destination. 

After a fortnight’s fishing and grouse shooting it was at 
length reported to us that some of ‘ta teers’ had the velvet in 
‘streeps,’ and accordingly I and a now much lamented friend 
started for our stalking ground. Our wardrobe, provisions, &c., 
were carried in panniers on ponies, and we arrived at no luxurious 
shooting lodge, but a bothy thatched with heather containing 
four rooms—two for the stalker and his family, one for the 
kitchen, and the other our parlour and bedroom combined. 

By 8 a.m. the next morning I was ready. The stalker, Donald 
Fraser, was not the courtly gentleman who now generally con- 
descends to conduct sportsmen on a stalk, and into whose hand 
one slips the two sovereigns in the same way as one treats a 
physician, thinking all the time that a gold snuff-box with an 
appropriate inscription would be a more suitable recompense. 
Donald Fraser was not much removed from savagedom. -During 
the greater part of his life he had been fox-hunter in Sutherland 
and Ross-shire, and I believe knew every burn and hill in both 
counties. He was a devout believer in fairies, witches, and 
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charms, knew very little English, and that little Bible English, 
as was generally the case in those days in the Northern High- 
lands. He had varied his fox-hunting occupations by constant 
deer and salmon poaching and occasional whisky smuggling. 

He appeared at the door with no chef d’euvre of Ross, 
Dallmeyer or Callaghan with pancratic lenses, but a gigantic sea 
telescope, secured by the most complicated system of cordage 
ever seen since that which Ulysses cast about his sea-chest. The 
first owner of this venerable glass had been Jean Jacques Achille 
Jollifet, captain and part owner of the lugger ‘ Ville de Paris,’ 
which, in the early years of the present century, had been the 
terror of all homeward-bound merchantmen, and which after the 
peace had enjoyed the worst of reputations among the revenue 
officers of his Britannic Majesty. She was taken after a desperate 
resistance by H.M. revenue cutter ‘Fox,’ Master-Commander 
John Cobb, on the coast of Sutherland, whilst in the act of 
bartering her few remaining cases of brandy for a return cargo 
of herrings, which were the chief winter sustenance of the 
inhabitants of that district. According to Fraser, it was shrewdly 
suspected that Captain Cobb was indebted for his information 
to some of the gude wives, who saw little justice in themselves 
and bairns starving in order that their husbands might enjoy a 
few hours of blissful oblivion. The glass, after the lugger’s con- 
demnation, had somehow come to Donald’s father, from whom 
my friend inherited it. 

I now prepared my new 40-bore rifle by Purdey, which, I 
believe, was the first conical bullet-shooting weapon used in that 
part of Ross. I may here mention my opinion that, great as is 
the advantage of a breech-loader over a muzzle-loader, it does not 
equal the improvement effected by the substitution of the conical 
for the spherical bullet. The first rifle I had carried a one- © 
ounce spherical bullet propelled by one and a half drachm of 
powder. The drop of the ball between 100 and 150 yards was 
three feet; with the rifle I am speaking of, the drop between the 
same distances was six inches. Nothing could exceed the scorn 
of Fraser on the production of this weapon. 

‘Surely you are na ganging to shoot ta teers with that little 
gun? I would far rather the gun you shoot te grouses with ; 
she will hold mair balls,’ was his comment. 

It was in vain I argued with him, and he was not reconciled 
to it even after I had hit a stone by the lochside with it, and he 
had witnessed the (then) marvellous quickness of the trajectory. 
After it was reloaded I saw by his face that there was evidently 
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something still wanting, and this at length turned out to be that I 
should put on the top of the bullet a great oblong piece of lead, 
which he assured me was a bullet made and charmed by a 
very wise witch, and would be sure to kill unless some wicked 
witch had exercised some strong counter-charm. I had to keep 


a constant watch over my rifle and use very energetic language 


to prevent the witch’s present from being surreptitiously thrust 
down the barrel. 

At length we were off, and oh! the pleasure of that walk, the 
exhilaration of spirit, and the feeling that nothing in that 
atmosphere could tire my limbs! We soon in our upward 
progress got into a thick mist, but my guide never faltered in his 
progress. Foran hour and a half we ascended one of the steepest 
hills in Ross, then made an equally steep descent. Once I 
caught a glimpse in the mist of some animals looking as big as 
elephants, which Fraser declared to be twa or three hinds with 
their calves. We had now reached our hunting-grounds. ‘I 
wish it would rain,’ said Fraser, and never was wish so promptly 
granted! In five minutes neither of us had a dry thread; then 
suddenly appeared a small patch of blue sky, followed quickly by 
the clearing of the tops, which shone like silver in the morning 
sun, ‘the sun of my Austerlitz.’ A few wreaths of mist still hung 
half way down the hills, but were fast being cleared away by the 
brisk west wind that had sprung up. Meanwhile the telescope 
was adjusted, and suddenly my heart leapt into my mouth at the 
news that there were twelve stags on yon face, and ‘vara gude 
beasties among them.’ 

I was provided with a small Andrew Ross glass, and at length 
my then inexperienced eyes detected the stags. My impatience 
could hardly brook what I considered my companion’s apathy, but 
he was spying carefully the ground to see there were no other deer 
that would either see us or get our wind in the stalk. At length 
we started, after a caution to follow him and do exactly as he 
did. ‘And you will no jump’ (pronounced ‘ shump’) ‘the hags and 
burns, but just saftly walk through them.’ All went well till we 
had descended our side of the glen, when we had to cross a con- 
siderable burn, which was then pretty full. Fraser stole over 
this, keeping his arms and stick quite motionless, stepping deftly 
from stone to stone. I slipped off a stone and floundered in up 
to my middle, incurring thereby a severe reproof from my mentor, 


as the burn was but partially screened by an intervening hillock 


from the stags. 
The position was now as follows. In front of us to the north 
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rose a range of hills, at the south-east corner of which we were ; 
the wind, that great factor in yachting and stalking, was about 
W.S.W., and the stags were well to windward of us halfway up 
the hill. Anyone conversant with stalking will see that our chance 
was a good one unless the stags or some other deer saw us as we 
ascended the hill to get above them. Our progress from the burn 
was slow. Every hillock, every peat hag that could screen us 
from the stags was taken advantage of by Fraser. At length we 
arrived at what looked like a lake of congested ink. ‘I would 
wish to spy yon face before we go further.’ Of course the 
ancient glass was again called into requisition, but a deep 
groan escaped Fraser as he muttered, ‘My glass has gone to 
nonsense!’ On inspecting it I found that the worm of the screws 
inside had given way, and its always indifferent powers were now 
quite extinguished. Fraser received my little Ross glass much in 
the same spirit he had previously exhibited towards the Purdey 
rifle, but after using it for a few minutes his appreciation of its 
merits rather took the form of condemnation of his own glass 
than praise of mine. ‘ What bad justice I had from that ould 
glass !’ was his sole remark. But the little Ross revealed to us 
a dangerous enemy—viz. a hind and her calf lying in a place which 
commanded nearly the whole ascent of the hill. Deep thought 
occupied the noble mind of my stalker, but he appeared unable to 
give expression to his resolves. 

At length, with a deep guttural expression and the apology 
that he ‘hadna much English,’ he exclaimed, ‘ Would it seem gude_ 
to you now, captain, to walk a small piece on our bellies?’ My 
answer was that I would readily adopt any method that would 
facilitate my getting within one hundred yards of those stags. In 
my time I had been subjected to many disagreeable modes of pro- 
gression. I had marched past in slow time, I had practised 
the goose step, but none equalled what I was now called on to do. 
For a few moments I did not quite grovel like a worm, but a stern 
reproof, ‘The hinder pairts of your body are too high!’ brought 
me down flat as a pancake. We did not cross this peat bog, but 
crawled round its edges—the whole front of my new Poole suit 
begrimed with peat. At length we had coasted safely round this 
slough of despond, and reached the outlet of a sluggish burn 
which oozed into it. 

‘We will rest here while I again spy yon hind,’ said Donald, 
and I noticed a most inviting looking seat, and was the 
more attracted to it from its tints resembling the hues of my 
respected friend Tom Sayers’s face a week after the fight. Its 
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hues were blue, red, and a yellowish green. Never (and the 
expression is a bold one) was I so sold on throwing myself on it. 
No sponge sold in Bond Street ever equalled that moss in its 
retentiveness of moisture. I was in the act of rising precipitately, 
but was checked by the warning voice of Fraser: ‘Sat still— 
yon hind has some suspeecion!’ Nerving myself for any fate I 
remained quiet, and experienced a gradual but never intermitting 
flow of cold water commencing in the rear and percolating the 
whole lower part of my body. 

At length my mentor informed me ‘Ta calf is wishing to 
suck.’ Blessed infant, whose sweet filial instinct has relieved 
me from this horrid position ! for the hind was so occupied with 
her maternal duties that she relaxed her vigilance, and allowed 
us to escape from the ground that was open to her view. Then 
a brisk walk of twenty minutes restored the circulation and 
brought us to a delicious spring near the top of the range of 
hills. The Fraser here informed me that as we must rest here 
till yon nasty hind had fed forward, ‘it would be as weel if we 
lonched.’ 


And then the venerable man 
From out his haversack and can 
Prepared and spread his slender store. 


but in what a state! The half-grouse was soaked in peat water, 
the bits of foolscap paper adhering in strips like a second skin, and 
the biscuit was reduced to black pap. On future occasions a 
neat metal case slung over the gillie’s shoulders in a leather cover 
always held my luncheon. After a hasty meal Fraser informed 
me that he thought the hind must have fed sufficiently to wind- 
ward for us to move forward, that I should remain where I was, 
but that he would go and reconnoitre, and that if the way was 
clear, ‘I will wink to you to come on.’ A feeling of intense 
despair pervaded me. Were all my hopes of success to be de- 
pendent on my noticing at a distance of three hundred yards 
the motion of this extraordinary old man’s eyelid? 

IT hinted this to Fraser. ‘I will wink with my stick,’ he 
replied, and at last I awoke to the fact that winking in his 
vocabulary was synonymous with signalling. He left me for 
about a quarter of an hour with no companion but two magnifi- 
cent eagles soaring above me, and sending the ptarmigan in 
flights all over the hill. 

The anxiously expected wink (with the stick) having been 
given, I joined Fraser warily. We then saw the hind and calf 
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about two hundred yards off, but up wind. I saw her so plainly 
that, like a tiro,I thought she must see me, and hinted this to 
Fraser. ‘If ye will only be quiet she will na see us,’ he said, and 
she did not; presently she disappeared asif the earth had swallowed 
her, so suddenly did she step over a hillock into a deep hollow. 

Fraser now insisted, not without many remonstrances, on 
. depriving me of my shoes lest they should knock against the 
stones, and they were deposited by a boulder, together with 
Captain Jollifet’s glass, the interior economy of which was so 
completely disorganised that it kept up a continual clatter like 
the castanets of an Ethiopian serenader. ‘We will now go on 
our backs, and from yon rock you will not be as far from the 
stags as you were from the stane ye shot the morn; ye will keep 
low and abune ; a’ yer will na look ower the stane or they will tak’ 
up yer head in the skyline; but yer will keep close to the side, and 
be not hurried. Will ye tak’ a drink?’ To the last invitation I 
returned an emphatic negative. Neither then nor after did I 
ever touch spirits except with my meals. AndI believe that was 
one of the reasons that enabled me to walk those dear hills thirty- 
five years after. 

We had slipped down on our backs a steep stony face of hill, 
and I tried to recall all the admonitions given me by that 
Empress of rifle shots—the late Mrs. Horatio Ross. At length 
we are beside the rock, and there below us are the stags, lying 
about eighty yards off. One caught my eye in particular. He 
was not the best, but a good nine-point deer. His whole body 
was open to me, as he lay by the side of the stone. Disregarding 
the warning of Fraser, ‘to wait till they rise to feed,’ I drew 
my legs up (we had gone down feet foremost), stuck both heels 
firmly against the ground, planted an elbow on each knee, 
brought the butt of the rifle well against my collar-bone, took 
a steady but not too long aim, held my breath, squeezed the 
trigger with the second joint of my finger, and fired. The stag 
sprang up, and I thought I had missed him, which so discon- 
certed me I threw away the second barrel; but, on turning to 
Fraser, I was astonished to see a smile of intense satisfaction 
on his face. I had no time to inquire the reason, for my stag, 
after galloping wildly downhill for about one hundred yards, 
stood still a moment, reeled, and was stone dead before he 
touched the ground. Of over five hundred which I killed before 
the close of my career, I do not think I killed more than two 
that were lying. 

After Fraser had drunk ‘to blood,’ or rather ‘bluid,’ out of 
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my flask, in a manner that rendered my good resolution never to 
nip very easy to keep, I was rather hurt at no reference being 
made to what I considered my skill; but, instead of the flattery I 
was expecting, he murmured : ‘I was very sure we should have 
a stag the day after I had touched the barrel with the charm. 
Ah! he was a wise witch, Rory Macdonald, and it was a strong 
charm that would make that little gun kill a stag.’ But as I 
trudged back happily for three hours to our lonely bothy, I easily 


- consoled myself by reflecting that the deeds of the greatest are 


appreciated by posterity, and not by their contemporaries. I was 
under no illusions as to the spells of the late Rory Macdonald, 
but I had now so complete a confidence in my rifle, the produc- 
tion of that great wizard, Mr. Purdey, as stood me in good stead in 
many a subsequent stalk on the hills of Fennick. 
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A COMPLETE RUSSIAN SPORTSMAN 


BY FRED WHISHAW 


THE type of sportsman which I shall attempt to describe in the 
following sketch is happily fast disappearing under the genial 
influence of British example. England has taught the Russians 
many things, and among the rest, something of the chivalry of 
sport. Nevertheless there are examples of the type still to be 
seen in considerable numbers; while a dozen years or so ago 
my friend Stepan would have undoubtedly represented the bulk 
of his fellow-Nimrods in the country of the Tsar. This gentleman’s 
full name was Stepan Stepanitch Kuropatkin, and he was not only 
a sportsman, but also a member of the shooting club of Drevno, a 
village distant some few miles from St. Petersburg. To say that 
Stepan Stepanitch was a sportsman does not necessarily imply 
that he ever did or could or would kill anything, either feathered 
or four-footed ; the mere killing of birds and hares was, to his 
way of thinking, not an essential consideration. In the opinion 
of Stepan Stepanitch there were but two things necessary 
to a man in order that he might qualify as a sportsman; he 
must pay his annual subscription to a shooting club, and he must 
set himself up in the traditional trousseau of the Russian 
sportsman proper—namely, a green embroidered coat, a Tyrolese 
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hat with a blackcock’s feather stuck in it, a large game-bag, and 
a pair of long boots reaching considerably above his knees. 
Now, Stepan had paid his subscription and bought all the clothes ; 
therefore he was a sportsman. He also possessed a gun, though 
he had not the most elementary idea of the way to use it. 
Nothing then remained for this complete specimen of the Russian 
Nimrod but to journey down to his club in order to taste the 
delights of a day passed in the woods in pursuit of the game 
which lurked therein. Stepan had a dim idea as to the names of 
some of the birds which haunt the Russian forests, such as the 
riabchick (tree-partridge), the blackcock, and the gluhar, or 
capercailzie; but none as to their appearance and natural 
characteristics, excepting when served up, in the last stage of 
their existence, under the disguise of breadcrumbs and sauce 
piquante ; it was high time, he thought, that a sportsman of his 
calibre and qualifications should make acquaintance with all these 
creatures while still in their feathers. Therefore Stepan deter- 
mined to join his fellow-members in a visit to the club lodge on 
the very next Saturday night—for all the sporting was done on 
Sundays in his part of the world—in order to give the final and 
finishing touch to his qualifications as the complete sportsman. 
When Saturday afternoon came round it found Stepan Stepanitch 
arrayed in all the splendour of his brand-new green coat and high 
boots, with his enormous game-bag (calculated to accommodate 
half a dozen capercailzies abreast) over his shoulder, and his gun 
in its case all ready to be conveyed to the station. On arrival at 
the lodge our friend found that five of his fellow-members were 
present, all attired, needless to say, in the regulation kit; and a 
right merry evening was spent over the cards, libations being 
freely offered in honour of the new member. It was late, therefore, 
when the happy sportsmen retired to rest, and correspondingly so 
next day when they felt sufficiently revived, after their exertions 
of the evening, to leave their beds. It was eleven o’clock before 
the company assembled over the basket of rusks and the 
‘samovar,’ or tea-urn, which supply the place of our hearty 
breakfast. During the meal the question arose as to who intended 
to go out into the woods, and in which direction. It very soon 
became clear that not one of these ardent sportsmen was in the 
least anxious to distinguish himself in the field on this occasion ; 
on the contrary, they one and all evinced the strongest desire to 
remain at home and continue the game of cards which the march 
of time had interrupted on the previous evening. All seemed 
agreed, however, that Stepan Stepanitch, as a new member, 
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should allow himself to be convoyed into the woods by Ivan the 
keeper, in order to make acquaintance with the game of the 
country and the proper mode to encompass its destruction. A 
second member good-naturedly offered to sacrifice himself so far 
as to accompany Stepan to the moor, if the latter would consent to 
go. Though feeling that this part of the sportsman’s business was 
distinctly a nuisance, Stepan could not very well decline to accede 
to the wishes of his companions, especially when supported by 
the self-sacrificing proposal of Simeon Ivanitch, and reluctantly 
consented to be taken out. Ivan the keeper had a heavy load to 
carry, for those remaining at home were determined that the task 
of the shooting contingent should be rendered as light as possible, 
and as pleasant as plenty of vodka could make it; they had 
therefore packed two large bottles of that noxious fluid into the 
opposite corners of Stepan’s enormous game-bag, together with 
a generous supply of sausage and bread. Besides all this, Ivan 
was burdened with cartridges enough to besiege a large town. 
With the party went Bob (pronounced Bawb), the club dog. If 
I were asked to state to which particular branch or family of 
the canine race Bob belonged, I should be obliged to reply either 
‘All’ or else ‘None.’ The fact is, Bob was a nondescript animal, 
with something of the characteristics of any and every species 
of dog in the canine dictionary. At first sight he looked like a 
pointer, which was the character he endeavoured to keep up. 
But on looking at him a second time one felt that the first 
classification was too hasty ; he was undoubtedly as much setter 
as pointer, and more retriever than either. At the third glance 
one was sure that one had at last solved the problem as to his 
identity ; he was a lurcher, of course, a sort of lurching spaniel. 
At the fourth look, one gave it up, for he was anything one chose 
to consider him; it only depended upon the point of view from 
which one regarded him; for instance, if one thought of him as 
a pointer, he looked most like that excellent dog; if as a spaniel, 
he was for the time being a spaniel, and a very good spaniel too; 
and so throughout the list. Whatever Bob may or may not have 
been, however, one thing he most decidedly was, and that is, a 
most talented and useful servant of the club. No dog, however 
aristocratic of lineage, could vie with Bob the plebeian in the ease 
and certainty with which he could find and put up the coveys of 
young game which it was his duty to discover for the benefit of 
the sportsmen. Bob had another accomplishment: he had been 
taught to catch the young birds as well as to find them, and 
poor indeed would have been the ‘bag’ of his masters on many 
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occasions had it not been for Bob’s assistance in helping out the 
sportsmen with the results of his skill in the pretty accomplish- 
ment of pouncing upon unsuspecting little ‘cheepers’ as they 
cowered beneath their heather tufts in the fond belief that they 
were invisible and ‘ ungetatable.’ Bob possessed other talents, 
as will appear later on ; but we must not dwell upon them now, 
for it is time that we followed Stepan Stepanitch into the 
woods, where he was to taste for the first time in his life the 
sweets of the chase. Now, though our friend Stepan was a 
novice in the art of gunning, his companion Simeon Ivanitch 
enjoyed a considerable reputation among the members of his club 
as a Nimrod of exceedingly high attainments. He had on several 
occasions undertaken to keep up the character of the club as a 
shooting community by volunteering to sally forth into the woods 
in pursuit of the feathered denizens thereof, when the rest of the 
company had preferred to remain in the shelter of the lodge, and 
to employ their time in the more congenial occupation of card- 
playing; and once, at least, he had brought home a very fair 
bag, though, as a matter of fact, his sole contribution to that bag 
had been one young blackcock which Bob had seized and damaged, 
and which Ivan had subsequently thrown into the air (knowing 
it could not fly far) in order to give the sportsman a taste of the 
difficulty of shooting a bird on the wing. Simeon did not hit it, 
but it quickly settled, and Bob as quickly pounced upon it, Simeon 
declaring that he had knocked it over—a fallacy which Ivan 
politely supported, though knowing better! Simeon had not 
mentioned this episode at the club; neither had he thought it 
necessary to explain that Bob, who was in great form that day, 
had murdered five out of the entire bag of eight birds, and that the 
keeper had shot the rest with his (Simeon’s) gun, after that sport- 
ing character had grown sick of firing the kicking thing off at 
birds which seemed to fly all the better for it. 

This, then, was the experienced and doughty champion who so 
generously volunteered to sacrifice his inclinations, and to give 
up an easy ‘day off’ at the lodge, in order to accompany the new 
member into the woods and initiate him in the joys and mysteries 
of the chase. It was a walk of a mile or so to the edge of the 
moor in which lay the first chance of finding game. Neither 
Stepan nor Simeon was at all pleased with this circumstance, for 
if there is one thing which a true Russian loathes more than 
another, it is being obliged to walk—though it be but a mile. 
This particular mile took a long while to negotiate, for frequent 
pauses were made in order that Ivan the keeper might be interro- 
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gated as to the exact distance remaining to be covered. Ivan 
would remove the cap from his towzled tawny head, scratch his 
long yellow locks, and make a calculation, with the result that 
abuse of the bitterest was his portion ; for the sportsmen were 
unaccustomed to walking exercise, and every hundred yards 
seemed a mile to them ; hence they believed themselves to be the 
victims of a heartless fraud on the part of Ivan. As for Bob, 
however, that true sportsman was enjoying himself to the top of 
his bent. He was also improving the occasion by keeping his 
hand in, so to speak : for he was hunting every lark that lay in his 
path that morning, in perfect style, drawing up upon the scent 
very carefully, pointing as stiff as a monument (to Stepan’s intense 
astonishment, who could not imagine what the dog was up to, 
and was for going home and leaving him standing there, under 
the impression that he had gone mad), and then, when the lark 
rose, careering after it in the gayest and most engaging manner, 
barking happily, and running for hundreds of yards in the 
most good-humoured way, though he knew it was alla game 
and that he could never catch the bird. This proves what a 
good-natured dog Bob was, and how well he had been trained 
by Ivan the keeper. At length that long mile was covered, and 
the perspiring sportsmen were assured that the real sport might 
now be expected to commence at any moment. But before 
proceeding further it was unanimously agreed that a halt must 
be called and refreshments served to the wayworn travellers. 
The vodka was produced, together with a small tumbler, and 
Bacchus was freely worshipped by all three of his votaries 
present. The heather on which the party rested was soft and 
comfortable ; and the question now arose, why sacrifice oneself to 
anidea? Was it absolutely necessary to go any further? It was 
decided that progress need not, in any case, be reported just yet. 
Half an hour should be expended upon this delightful heather, and 
over this pleasant vodka bottle; after that, a decision as to the 
further disposal of the time could be come to. But after a while 
Bob grew very impatient ; being a total abstainer, he did not share 
in the delight of the present ‘ wait’ for refreshments; he longed to 
be up and about, and presently Simeon took pity upon him, for 
Simeon, as I have shown, was a true sportsman; and it was de- 
cided to proceed. Then at last the party rose to their feet and 
entered upon the real business of the day. 

Ivan the keeper was not unlearned in woodcraft, and knew well 
enough where to look for game if he chose. Naturally, being a 
sportsman himself, he exercised his discretion as to what and how 
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much game it was expedient to show his employers, since he 
required a good deal for himself on weekdays; but he had great 
confidence in the two barins who now accompanied him, and 
was well aware that either of them could be trusted not to reduce 
to any large extent the size of any coveys that might be met 
with. 

This being the case, and the moors at Drevno really containing 
far more game of various kinds than such a scratch lot of 
sportsmen deserved to have at their disposal, it was not very 
long before the faithful Bob began to show signs of the pro- 
pinquity either of another lark or else of some feathered creature 
more worthy the weapons of Stepan Stepanitch and his com- 
panion. He came upon a hot scent. This Bob followed up 
in his own particular style. He would advance a few yards, 
treading as delicately as though the ground were red-hot ; then he 
would violently wag his tail and look round to encourage the 
sportsmen to come on; then, again, he would stiffen, and at last 
stand still. Then came a decidedly original action: Bob would 
suddenly, after standing still a moment, dart forward at a jump, 
and bury his nose in a tuft of grass or in a small bush. When 
this happened, and no infant grouse was to be seen, either 
startled into flight or remaining a captive under Bob’s paws, 
Ivan would remark : 

‘Ah, they’re running!’ 

‘Who are?’ inquired Stepan, looking all around, for he had 
not the faintest idea as to what all this meant. 

Ivan explained that ‘ goodawg Bawb’ (Bob was always spoken 
to in English on the subject of sport ; Russian dogs are invariably 
trained with English words) had found a covey of birds—willow- 
grouse probably, or maybe blackgame—and was now engaged in 
leading his masters to the spot where the family would presently 
be discovered crouching. 

‘Holderp, Bawb; goodawg, Bawb,’ continued Ivan in the 
purest English ; ‘seek debawb’ (by which, I believe, he meant 
‘Seek dead, Bob’), and the dog unstiffened himself and went on 
again. At the third jump he alighted upon a young blackcock, 
and brought the same to Stepan with great courtesy, as to the 
stranger of the party. 

‘Devil take it!’ said Stepan Stepanitch in Russian, in which 
language it did not sound half so bad. ‘ Why, this is-capital 
sport ; I had no idea we should get the birds so easily as this!’ 

‘Don’t talk, my friend,’ said Simeon, ‘or you'll put up the 
birds, and we sha’n’t get a shot. Where are they, Ivan ?’ 
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Ivan had his cap off and was scratching his head thoughtfully, 
looking about the while all over the ground in front of the party. 
‘Goodawg Bawb’ was pointing stiffly all this while, and did not 
show any disposition to jump: that meant that the birds were not 
within pouncing distance and had stopped running. Suddenly 
Ivan’s finger went to his lip, as he pointed with his left hand in 
the direction of a small tuft of bilberry leaves some five or six 
yards away. 

‘There they are,’ he whispered ; ‘ five of them close together, 
willow-grouse. Raise your guns carefully, and shoot together ; 
you may get several at a shot.’ 

The advice was excellent, but it was now discovered that Stepan 
Stepanitch had omitted to load his gun. It was impossible to wait 
while he adjusted this trifling omission, for the birds might take 
wing before he was ready, in which case no cartridges would be 
burned, for Simeon would be the last person in the world to 
attempt a flying shot; therefore that doughty sportsman, the 
mighty hunter of Drevno, did not wait, but raised his deadly barrel, 
pointed it as accurately towards the unsuspecting infants as his 
natural fears permitted (Simeon freely admits that he can’t bear 
the kicking of the gun), and pulled the trigger. 

In a moment four little winged cheeping balls of feathers were 
skimming through the air with Bob in close and noisy pursuit, 
while two of their little brothers remained gasping out their 
innocent lives upon the heather, the victims of Simeon’s unerring 
weapon. 

This successful shot of Simeon’s immensely enhanced his 
already high reputation among the members of the club, and 
raised him to a pinnacle of honour in the eyes of Stepan 
Stepanitch, who really began to feel that he had not attired 
himself in his new green coat in vain; he felt that he was indeed 
a sportsman among sportsmen ; yet, if the truth must be told, no 
one was more surprised than Simeon Ivanitch himself to see 
those two poor fledglings bite the dust, for he had shut his eyes 
before pulling the trigger, and therefore he felt within his inmost 
soul that the luck of those two little victims had indeed been of 
the hardest. Naturally, Simeon did not consider it necessary to 
mention this fact; on the contrary, he very amiably entered into 
a detailed examination, for Stepan’s benefit, of the considerations 
that go to make a good shot like himself. It was now felt, however, 
that sufficient unnecessary exertion had been undergone for one 
day, and that the proper course to pursue at present was to lie 
down in the soft heather, together with the game-bag and the 
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vodka, and to smoke cigarettes and examine the game, while 
Ivan was allowed to roam the country together with ‘ goodawg 
Bawb’ in search of other coveys. Should he find one, and it was 
not too far off, the pair of Nimrods were to be apprised of the fact 
by means of a whistle, when they would use their discretion as to 
coming or not, according to the distance. 

As good luck, or ill luck, would have it, before the very first 
cigarettes were consumed a shrill whistle from Ivan summoned 
the weary sportsmen once more to the fray. So close was Ivan 
that it would be absurd to refuse to obey his summons, but the 
gentlemen felt much aggrieved, nevertheless. 

‘ Devil take the fellow!’ said Simeon (I have already explained 
that this expression does not sound half so wicked in the Russian 
language). ‘What on earth is he in such a hurry for? It isn’t 
as though we had shot no game; we have a fair bag already. 
What’s the good of hustling us about like this?’ 

Stepan concurred ; but it was judged advisable to go, and they 
went. 

Goodawg Bawb was standing at a dead point, but turned and 
smiled amiably as the two sportsmen drew near, as though he 
would say: ‘Ah, I thought you would come—a couple of real 
sportsmen like yourselves ! I know a true sportsman when I 
seé one; they’re always in those green coats.’ 

Stepan Stepanitch had loaded his gun under Simeon’s 
tutelage, and now stood ready to empty it upon all and sundry. 
Bob began the fray very auspiciously by jumping upon and 
strangling a tiny blackcock, and a moment after Ivan pointed 
out to the excited gunners the bright eyes of a second member of 
the family, which crouched and fancied itself completely hidden 
under a tuft of heather ten yards away. 

‘You shoot first,’ said generous Simeon. ‘Aim along the. 
barrel, and pull the trigger when you see the bird at the end 
of it.’ 

Stepan did so, firing both barrels off at the same instant, to 
his immense disgust and discomfort. 

‘Devil take the thing!’ he said, throwing down the gun. 
‘ How it hurts one’s shoulder! I shoot no more.’ 

Tenderly did they pick up what was left of that poor injured 
fledgling. But, alas! its own mother would not have recognised 
it; for Stepan had proved himself to have the makings of an ex- 
cellent shot in him, and had poured the whole of the contents of both 
barrels into the little creature’s fat, fluffy person. Nothing would 
induce him, however, to reload his gun, or to fire another shot 
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either on this or on any subsequent occasion ; he said it hurt too 
much, and playing cards was more in his line. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent by our friends upon the 
heather—not tramping it, of course—but at full length, while 
Ivan, nothing loth, was sent round the moor with gun and 
cartridges, and attended by Bob, to commit what execution he 
could among the coveys. When Ivan returned, he brought with 
him four or five nice little birds to swell the game-bag withal ; 
but though this contribution amply satisfied the sportsmen, for 
whose benefit and for whose ultimate glory in the eyes of their 
fellow-members they had been slain, these five birds did not repre- 
sent the total of Ivan’s bag upon that occasion. Both he and 
*goodawg Bawb’ were well aware of the exact spot in the heather 
in which there reposed, under a pile of moss, half a dozen fine 
young blackcock, which Ivan had reserved for his own share in the 
day’s sport, and which, when sold next day for his benefit, would 
realise a sum sufficient to keep Ivan in vodka for a fortnight! As 
for Stepan Stepanitch, though he had earned some little reputation 
in consequence of his success on this, his first and only day out, 
he was never induced to tramp the moor, gun in hand, again ; but 
this circumstance did not compromise his reputation as a sports- 
man, either in his own eyes or in those of the other sportsmen, 
his fellows of the Drevno club, for, after all, if a man has a green 
coat and long boots and a Tyrolese hat with a feather in it, what 
more can he want? Stepan Stepanitch possessed all these, and 
he had, moreover, shot a bird. What else could a man have or 
do in order to qualify as a very Nimrod of the Nimrods? Stepan 
is now considered an authority on sporting matters, and, indeed, 
he knows fully as much about them as almost any other sports- 
man among Muscovites of his own class ! 
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SPORT ON THE PRAIRIE 


BY THE VISCOUNT KILCOURSIE 


Ir was in the autumn of 1892 that a friend and myself—and 
perhaps there is no reason why I should not say that the friend 
was Eustace Crawley—were making our way across Canada by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway on a three weeks’ holiday, in search 
of such sport as two young soldiers, very keen but very ignorant, 
could find. Poor Eustace, who had been no less a time than 
thirteen and a-half days crossing the Atlantic in the ‘ Numidian,’ 
was not feeling any too fit after the third day in the train; and 
those long, long, dreary forests of half-burnt pines are not such 
interesting scenery after all as the bullfinches, brooks, and doubles 
which enthral one’s attention at home, and which one always 
manages to get over on that best of hacks, a London and North- 
Western express ! 

We were eighteen miles short of Winnipeg—I remember 
noticing the milestone. I was crossing the platform which. 
connects the dining-car and the sleeping-car, and a sudden jolt of 
the train made me drop my silver cigarette case, which bounded 
off on to the side of the line. We pulled up in about half a mile 
at a small station, and I got out to inform the station-master 
of the loss, telling him I was returning in about three weeks. 
Before we reached Winnipeg it began to snow, so I gave up all 
hopes of seeing my cigarette case any more. 

After Winnipeg the guide-books tell one that the scenery is dull 
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until the foot-hills of the Rockies are reached ; to my mind it begins 
to be interesting at this exact point. The eye, at least, is able to 
wander over the prairie and look out for game, instead of being 
shut in by those perpetual and endless tangles of fire- and wind- 
swept trees. Eustace’s spirits rose; he had proved the vast 
superiority of his intellect at chess, and we were getting nearer— 
we could not quite say to what, but to sport of some sort. 

The usual expedition one reads of is always ‘ fully equipped’ and 
all preparations made, and at least one of the party always knows 


TRIED TO COLLECT SOME OF THE BIRDS THAT HAD FALLEN IN THE RUSHES 


the habits and ways of the game to be pursued. I cannot help 
thinking the greatest charm of our expedition lay in the fact that 
we knew nothing. We had each a thousand cartridges and a 
gun, a few clothes, some ready money, and, as I have said before, 
we were mad keen to kill. ‘ 

Our plan was to hunt up an old Eton friend of mine named 
Spring Rice, who lived somewhere near a station called Penge— 
an indefinite address, but the best I could get. On arrival at 
this place, we two were deposited with our baggage in the middle 
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of the boundless prairie. There was one small wooden house in _ 
sight close by, a good many corn stacks in the middle distance, 
and the red-setting frosty sun on the horizon ; also one railway 
official, who guessed that Spring Rice’s farm was about eight 
miles off, and that the nearest vehicle would be there. 

It was a quaint situation. Eustace, though the best sports- 
man I know, likes to be ‘done’ well, and I believe thoroughly 
expected a waggonette and pair tomeet us. But how we laughed, 
sitting on our baggage, with the rolling prairie all around, and not 
a soul now in sight! We waited perhaps half an hour, and were 
making arrangements to spend the night at the station, when a 
speck appeared in the distance, which enlarged itself gradually 
into Spring Rice and a buckboard. Extraordinary luck and a 
good beginning! He was as hospitable and kind as all dwellers 
in the Dominion are, whether British-born or Canadian, and he 
sodn got us back to the farm. Eustace insisted upon dressing 
for the coming meal, and I thought he was right, and did so too. 
Why dine dirty because one is six thousand miles from Picca- 
dilly? We sat down to dinner with the host, his brother and 
sister—who was cook as well as hostess—and all the farm hands, 
mostly half-breed Indians, who were much interested and amused 
at us and our smoking-jackets. 

After dinner we made a plan for the nextday. We were to be 
driven twenty-four miles to a spot called Rocky Lake and to place 
ourselves under the guidance of one Lannion, an old sailor, who 
was likely to be able to put up the horses and at least give us 
the floor of his shanty to lie on. 

Starting very early, we drove over this sea of grass in the 
crisp morning air behind two small Canadian horses, one of 
which had never been in double harness before. They were 
fairly beat when, after four hours’ driving, we arrived at Lannion’s, 
‘for we were a heavy load—three men, guns, cartridges, food, and 
blankets. The latter are a necessity wherever you go in the 
North-West, for, hospitable as all are there, they keep no linen- 
chests or spare blankets for chance visitors. 

Before very long we were on our way to Rocky Lake, hoping 
for a good morning’s shoot. Spring Rice was to make a détour 
and get to the far end, keeping well out of sight-—-which was 
easy, as the rushes were enormously tall—while Eustace and I 
took up a position on each side. When Spring Rice reached his 
place he was to fire his gun, and we hoped the duck would rise, 
fly round and round, and finally settle again, as the next piece 
of water was fifteen miles away. 
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No plan of campaign ever succeeded better. Widgeon, teal, 
mallard, and thousands of pintails rose at the first report, and we 
had as merry a ten minutes as ever duck-shooter enjoyed. The 
birds were scared at hearing shots on all sides, yet could not 
make up their minds to be off altogether. So round and round 
they flew, getting each time higher and higher, but rejoicing our 
hearts to a pitch of intense gladness, and giving us the thrill of 
true sport. 

Then there followed a mystery. The ducks were out of sight 
and had disappeared, the shooting ceased; for half an hour or 


BISMARCK 


more we picked up what we could get at, and tried to collect 
some of the birds that had fallen in the rushes. By the time we 
had finished this, and were all talking over the fun of the thing, 
the water at the far end of the lake—that is, at the point where 


we first approached it, about three-quarters of a mile off—was- 


literally black with duck once more! Where they came from I 
don’t even now know, and at the time we certainly did nothing 
but chuckle at the extraordinary ’cuteness of our plan of operations 
and the wondrous stupidity of the birds! 
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We tried the same plan again, and though the brutes would 
keep over the centre of the lake, where it was useless to shoot, as 
we could not pick them up, we bagged a few more, and totalled 
forty-seven gathered as the morning’s work. Lunch and many 
a yarn from Spring Rice helped to fill up the afternoon and bring 
us on to the time when we believed the geese came in. 

At sunset we were in our old places, each hoping the geese 
would come in right over our heads. We very soon heard that 
curious sound, not much unlike a pack of hounds running in the 
distance. A curious point is that on the prairie one hears the geese 
approaching long before one can see them, and in this case it was 
not until the peculiar cackle was absolutely extraordinary that 
we saw the pioneers of this enormous flight appearing out of the 
horizon. 

Even more remarkable is the swiftness with which, when 
once observed, the geese seem to approach, and it was but a few 
seconds before I heard Eustace’s bang! bang! and saw one fellow 
come tumbling down, of course falling plop into the middle of 
the lake. I was rather surprised not to hear more shooting, as 
thousands of geese, now making more noise than ever, appeared 
to be pouring over Eustace’s head, though avoiding Spring Rice 
and myself with irritating cussedness. I was more surprised to 
see presently from my hiding-place a wild form on the opposite side 
of the lake, apparently shouting (though the shouts were drowned 
by the cackle of the thousands.of geese now wheeling in circles 
high over our heads), brandishing his gun in air, and finally with 
one mighty throw hurling the weapon at a string of geese that 
went whizzing within a few yards of the mad apparition. It was 
Eustace run short of cartridges, as he had left his bag at the place 
where we lunched! So ended an excellent day’s sport. 

Shooting wildfowl was only one of the varieties of sport we 
enjoyed on the prairies, and I now proceed to give a brief account 
of another expedition of a different character, carried through 
under the friendly auspices of one Macpherson, better known as 
McGinty, of High River. When we arrived at his ranch house 
on the morning that was to be devoted to the expedition, we 
found that Macpherson had made not only the most hospitable 
arrangements for us, but a plan of campaign against the prairie 
wolf and coyote—the objects of our pursuit—which made us boil 
with excitement to be off. 

Bob, a thoroughbred, was my mount; a flea-bitten grey was 
provided for Eustace. The host was on an old favourite who was 
good over the badger-holes, and a man in a cart with a pair of 
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unbroken chestnuts followed; he was to bring food, cooking 
apparatus, blankets, guns, and cartridges for a three days’ ride 
round. Such was the party that started off on a gorgeous 


November morning in tearing spirits and all the great joy of. 


anticipation of a new sport in a new country. 

First of all we had to get the hounds, seven couples of all sorts, 
chiefly a cross between a wolfhound and a greyhound ; very fast 
and wiry, but not strong enough to pull down a wolf and hold him, 
for which special duty was kept one magnificent boarhound, by 
name Bismarck, a bit slow in the run but a terror to the wolf. 
There were a couple of foxhounds and a terrier to make up the 

ack. 

. Picture an expanse of a hundred thousand Newmarket Heaths 
of much the same contour and undulation. Enlarge the ‘ Bushes’ 
into a patch of scrub of some forty acres. Imagine the ‘ Ditch’ to 
be slowly increasing in height till it is lost in the foot-hills of the 
Rockies themselves, and you then have a fair idea of the vista 
that lay before us. The going was as good in parts as the Rowley 
Mile, and in others as bad as a field of ant-hills. 

Over this magnificent country we started at a walk, the hounds 
all at ‘heel.’ Macpherson told us to keep a sharp look-out for 
any moving object, and on no account to quicken our pace when 
we did see anything, as the creatures at once made off, so that 
it was impossible then to bring off a kill—and a kill is a necessity. 
The wicked, sneaking treachery of the coyote and the wolf, who 
hang about the herds of horses, pick out a weakly colt, and then 
hamstring the wretched beast, deserves no less a punishment 
than death. 


We had ridden about two or three miles before Macpherson 


with his more practised eye spotted a coyote sneaking over a low 

-hill about half a mile off. The ‘pack’ appear to know that we 
have seen something, and the restraint is awful. We may only 
jog very gently in the right direction until we can be quite sure 
of giving the hounds a view, and then the fun begins. In this 
case Eustace and I were uncontrollable. In spite of Macpherson’s 
warning we gave a real old English holloa, the worst thing we could 
do, and broke off followed by the hounds. 

I got one glimpse of the coyote over the corner of a gulley, but 
we never saw him again—hounds had never got a sight of him 
at all; and feeling rather ashamed of ourselves, we returned te 
Macpherson, who begged us to obey him implicitly next time. 
We were lucky in spying another coyote before long, just coming 
out of some short scrub; and passing round the edge of the 
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growth so as to get between him and the covert, we stole up to 
within about four hundred yards of him before he took any notice 
of us. As he bounded off, some of the hounds got a view. 
Macpherson holloa’d this time, and away we went! Bob was 
divine; to my secret joy he was a good bit faster than the others, 
though not as fast as half the pack. The coyote was holding his 
own for the first few minutes, and then these splendid wolf- 
hounds, racing for blood and as jealous as ladies, slowly began to 
overhaul him. The excitement was glorious when the coyote 
turned round as if to head back for the covert, where we must 
have lost him; but old Bismarck, having played the game 
before, darted out from his place in the rear to cut the brute off, 
and in two more minutes they had him. 

Macpherson had warned us not to jump off and begin clearing 
the carcase, as all the wolf tribe are very tenacious of life, and 
will always snap if they get a chance; besides which, these wild- 
bred hounds resent the thong, and if Bismarck were angry, it 
would be awkward for the person who had annoyed him. We 
waited, therefore, for Macpherson to come up, and watched him 
get out his long knife; for, instead of the ‘hundred tatters of 
brown,’ the coyote was simply bitten, not torn todeath. Owing to 
the wonderful toughness of their shaggy skin, they are frequently 
not quite dead, and it is only humane to stick them behind the 
shoulder and so end their miseries. 

While we were skinning him, two Indians on ponies rode up 
and by signs asked if they might skin the beast for us. This we 
allowed, and it was interesting to watch the extraordinary skili 
with which they stripped the body. They had a hunting ‘ permit’ 
to be out of their ‘reserve’ for a week, and a small present of 
some tobacco from the cart which had just come up delighted 
them. It added not a little to the picturesque scene to watch 
these fine tawny Indians in their blankets riding off together into 
the vast space, only limited by the magnificent panorama of the 
Rockies, which now stood out in all their glory some fifty miles 
away to the west. 

A few more gallops, and three more kills were marked up that 
day ; then, after shooting a few prairie chicken for supper, we 
bivouacked by the side of a coolie, or stream. Eustace and I were 
given a prairie chicken each to pluck, clean, roast, and eat. Try 
it, some of you diners at a leading London restaurant, and see 
how far you get with the job! We both cleared the breasts and 
backs of feathers pretty well, but oh, the wings! Hunger drove 
me to cut them off, and dine as best I could off the rest. It was 
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good fun watching one’s supper roast on a skewer over a fine 
brushwood fire, but what an age it seemed to take! I basted my 
bird with a chunk of fat off the ham which was dealt me as my 
ration, and it was quite a success—at any rate, no three men ever 
enjoyed supper more. 

The horses were tethered to the cart; the stars came out. 
We rolled ourselves up in our blankets—it was bitterly cold—lay 
down on the prairie, and dozed slowly off to the weird howl of 
the wolves around. 

Suddenly we heard a snort, and in less than no time all the 
five horses were loose in the pitch darkness, galloping wildly off 
into space, and giving us fits lest we should be trampled into 
pulp! 

‘ Lie still, boys!’ said Macpherson ; ; ‘it’s only a wolf scaring 
them a bit—they won’t go far.’ 

So sleep ruled supreme once more, and Eustace and I woke, 
as we thought, at daylight, only to find it eight o’clock, no sign of 
Macpherson, and fiendishly cold! The stream was frozen hard, so 
we had to break through six inches of ice to get water for break- 
fast and a wash. That was a wash to remember, too—it didn’t 
take long to wake one up! 

We had made a fire and the tea before Macpherson appeared 
on a ridge about a mile off, riding one horse and driving three 
others in front of him. The fifth had gone home, twenty miles 
off! We soon caught the three, which included my Bob, and as 
the sun got up to thaw us we were off once more, with only one 
horse in the cart, which was to meet us at a certain coolie for 
lunch at two o’clock. 

Within half a mile of our night’s camp we stopped on the top 
of a knoll for a spy round; and not more than a thousand yards 
away we saw our first real wolf, lolloping along with his nose on 
the ground quite unconscious of danger. There was no scrub 
where we could lose him nearer than three or four miles, so we were 
off like rockets, thankful to have such an early chance of getting 
warm. I forgot to mention that, by some ingenious and diabolical 
excuse, Eustace had persuaded me to let him ride Bob, so you 
may guess who had the best of this hunt, though his deep 
scheme was almost a fiasco, as a badger-hole all but brought him 
down. Hounds were revelling in the ecstasy of vengeance and 
racing for the great fight which they knew was before them; 
for it is no case of pulling him down like a beaten fox; a real 
wild, tearing battle is a certainty before a wolf gives in. Well 
the hounds knew it, too, for though they seemed to fly over the 
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glorious grass till they got on terms—a rushing and divine ten 
minutes—the leaders only cantered alongside the wolf, watching, 
waiting for all the reserves, as it were, before tackling him. 

This curious procession of wolf and hounds at his flank, but 
not daring to touch him, galloped on for a few hundred yards till 
old Bismarck, who never hurried for wolf or man, came like a king 
through the rest of the pack, with one wild snarl hurled himself 
at the wolf's throat, and rolled over with him in deadly battle. 
It was almost a pity the single combat could not be fought to a 
finish, but, as I have shown, a prairie wolf is a fiend of cruelty, 
and vengeance must be taken. The other hounds were all at 
him together, but one was soon limping away with a wolf’s bite 
through his leg; and, to show the marvellous tenacity of life 
which these wolves possess, the hounds had no sooner been called 
off by Macpherson, who stood with knife in hand all ready to 
stick him if he lay for one moment, than up he jumped, shook 
himself, and went another hundred yards before Bismarck had 
him again! It was all over with him then, though. The knife 
went into his wicked heart, and when we had cleaned and skinned 
him we only found four tooth-marks that had penetrated the 
hairy coat, which was at its very best. Eustace has his skin, I 
have his head, and delightful mementoes they are. 

Three days after this we were travelling back again to the East, 
and I did not forget to ask for my cigarette case, which was 
found the very day before by some workmen who were scraping 
away the snow at the side of the line to make a fire, and there 
was a three-foot covering of snow all the way to Montreal. 
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SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON CYCLING 


BY THE LADY MABEL HOWARD 


Tue craze for bicycling as a craze has come and flourished and to 
a great degree has passed away ; now we are all ready and anxious 
for the next development which the restless future will surely bring — 
us. Some have dropped from the ranks of bicyclists from sheer 
physical fatigue, a great many are bored, and all who continue to 
bicycle do so for some purpose, as a means to an end, or as a 
power of locomotion where none else is available or convenient. 
With those who bicycle the rage in a mild form still continues ; 
a new machine, a new patent, a change of saddle, even a new 
brake, will still cause excitement and be run after. And yet the 
most extraordinary long-lived ignorance still exists on the part 
of ladies. They will buy any sort of machine which temporarily 
tempts the eye, regardless as to weight, height of frame, size 
of wheels, or the general make of the article. I have con- 
stantly seen a lady of maybe five feet ten inches trying to 
imagine she is happy on a nineteen-inch frame with small wheels, 
though she is secretly wondering why she seems so much bigger 
than the bicycle, and she certainly looks as if she ought to be 
carrying it instead of riding it. Butif she has paid (as she often 
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has) between twenty and thirty pounds for it, she will necessarily 
pause (even if she discovers her mistake) before taking a second- 
hand price for it, which is all she will get, even immediately after 
purchase. So she struggles on in hopeless discomfort, with the 
annoying knowledge that it might have been avoided if she had 
not been in such a hurry to procure any sort of machine which 
came handy to buy. 

There is no doubt that for ladies a good machine, or what is 
called a first-class machine at one of the best maker’s, is worth 
getting. I do not mean for a moment by this to disparage the 
cheap bicycles; there are excellent ones of their kind for 81., 
92. and 10/., which are a blessing to those who can only afford 
that amount, and whose health and holidays depend on exercise. 

But apart from these, there is the lady who means to spend 
121. to 151. Now, in my opinion, anyone who is able to get 
together 15/. can, with a little more time and energy, add another 
5l., which will make her the possessor of a first-class machine, 
and which, I venture to think, is worth the trouble and perhaps 
self-denial it has taken to collect the extra money. So often owners 
of cheaper bicycles express themselves dissatisfied and complain 
that their machines are wearing out, don’t last, &c., and they feel 
quite ill-used and resentful because they expected a 121. article to 
bear the wear and tear of one for which their friend had perhaps 
paid 217. I am convinced that, in cycles as in everything else, 
the best article is cheapest in the long run. 

There is also a very important fact which few women grasp. 
In choosing a bicycle the careful lady will give her height and 
weight as a guide which the maker is to follow. This is quite 
a mistake. The only valuable measurement which will secure 
the right height of frame is the measurement taken from the 
waist downwards, thereby securing the length of leg, which is the 
great essential. 

I have often seen a lady of average height obliged to ride 
much higher than one three or four inches taller, from the mere 
fact that the former had a short waist, and the latter a long one; 
so that full height is no criterion, and can be no guide as to height 
of frame. As a rule women like to ride with too low a frame; 
this is slowly, but surely I think, becoming recognised, and will 
doubtless be changed; but till quite lately, the great majority 
rode regardless of their height, on bicycles the frames of which 
averaged from nineteen to twenty-one inches high, with twenty- 
six-, or at the most twenty-eight-, inch wheels. I am convinced 
that no woman ought to ride on a nineteen-inch frame and twenty- 
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six-inch wheels unless she is under five feet three in height. And 
here I think comes the question of jumping into the saddle. 
Anyone with a little perseverance and confidence can learn to 
do this, and the relief of the higher frame and larger wheels 
is enormous; it turns a toil into a pleasure. But we live and 
learn, and generally by bitter experiences. I have seen ladies 
who have been riding for over a year, and in some cases for nearly 


A BAD FALL 1S BOUND TO FOLLOW 


two’ years, still uncertain as to whether, when they jump, they will 
make a successful start; sometimes they do, but very often they 
return to the road, and by the time they are fairly off they 
are hot and breathless from the effort, and have added the 
equivalent of two or three miles to their fatigue. Starting, like 
everything else, is extremely easy when one knows how to do 
it, and takes only some ten minutes to learn when approached in 
the only possibly successful way. The right pedal must be raised, 
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and your foot pressed on to it as you give the spring into the 
saddle; but by far the most important point is that you must as 
you spring lean forward your whole weight, or very nearly your 
whole weight, on to the handles; as this, and this only, gives 
you the impetus you need. I have of late taught many people 
by this most simple process after they had been struggling 
for months with uncertain and ineffectual starts; and if you 
are going a long trip or riding in hilly country, where it is 
necessary to mount and dismount constantly, it is most important 
that you should be able to start well, or it becomes as hard and 
takes up as much time as dealing with a jibbing horse. 

There is no doubt, from the safety point of view, that no lady 
ought to indulge in what is commonly called ‘coasting.’ A 
great many will smile, and will doubtless say this is a ridiculous 
caution, but I maintain that no woman can put her feet up with 
any certainty of safety (it is different with men), however short or 
however narrow her skirt may be. But taking into consideration 
that round every corner going downhill the wind catches you at 
a different angle, thereby blowing your skirt in a different position, 
it is quite possible that it may catch in the pedals. If this once 
happens a bad fall is bound to follow, and I have met one or two 
people minus teeth, or scarred for life, who furnished sad warnings 
against this dangerous habit, which after all, beyond the momen- 
tary pleasure and pride in the performance, adds very little to the 
average speed of the day; and I am certain no pleasure that may 
be derived from coasting is worth the loss of teeth or the fracture 
of a jaw. 

The question of health as regards bicycling, again, has been 
much discussed, doctors have been consulted, articles written, but 
no one seems to have arrived at any definite or universal decision ; 
and I believe that in this respect everything depends upon the 
individual. When one sees nervous, delicate women, who till 
bicycling became the custom had spent half their day in bed and 
the other half on a sofa or driving in a landau, now riding twenty 
miles a day, regardless of rain, sun and wind, one feels that life for 
them must have assumed a better and more healthy aspect, and 
that bicycling has done its work for the generation. But on the 
other hand, when one sees, as one often does, exhausted, red-faced, 
overdone women, boasting of their hundred miles a day, one 
wonders if we all look like that, and registers a vow to bicycle no 
more, a vow which is kept for possibly a week. 

A word as to skirts. It is curious to see how many women 
think it necessary to bicycle in an extremely short and ungraceful 
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skirt. As a matter of fact, a bicycle skirt need not be any 
shorter than an ordinary one, and the only point to be observed 
is that it should be cut narrow. The widest skirt it is possible 
to bicycle in with any comfort or safety is three yards and a half 


in width, but three yards and a quarter is much better. It is. 


quite easy to make any skirt ready for bicycling at a moment’s 
notice by pinning the back together with safety pins (from behind 
the side seams),’at intervals of about two inches from the top to 
the bottom of the skirt. If done evenly this method is quite safe, 
and does away with the fear of being wound up in the wheel ; but 
of course this is only to be recommended temporarily as a make- 
shift. In my humble opinion, the lady who bicycles in a very 
short and unnecessarily narrow skirt has a more ungraceful 
appearance than the one who has discarded all personal pride and 
wears the rightly abused rational dress. 

When one can really ride there is perhaps no greater delight 


than a day in the Lake Country, on a bicycle. The hills can be — 


compassed, and the roads, the scenery, and the air are not to be 
surpassed anywhere in this country. A sunny day, a light north 
wind, sufficient to freshen without impeding, a clear blue sky, roads 
in good order, and one wants nothing more. Let me describe such 
a day. We left Ullswater—four of us—all intent on our outing 
with these perfect conditions surrounding us. We rode by the lake, 
past the picturesque villages of Glenridding and Patterdale, over- 
shadowed by Helvellyn, up the valley of Deepdale, running along 
the river Goldrill, and paused for a moment by the shores of 
Brothers’ Water lake, lying as it does at the foot of the Kirkstone 
Pass, shaded by Fairfield, whose dark depths held the tragedy 
of the two brothers’ deaths from whom the lake takes its name. 
But it is too early to pause yet. We pull ourselves together 
and begin the weary ascent of the pass, the top of which is 
1,500 feet above the sea, from which point we view the pano- 
rama. Behind us lies the stony rocky path with Brothers’ 
Water at its base, and in the farther distance in the background 
is a peep of Ullswater and the green hills of Gowbarrow Park. 
Stretching in front of us is the head of Windermere, backed by 
its grim hills, which form such a striking contrast to the cultiva- 
tion and civilisation of the lower ground. 

The would-be romance of the scene is somewhat marred by 
the chatter and laughter of the many tourists, who, like us, are 
resting at the summit, where stands the little wayside inn, with 
the inscription over its door proclaiming itself the ‘highest 
inhabited house in England.’ Tourists on coaches, on foot, on bi- 
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cycles, on ponies, are drinking, smoking, eating apples, horses alike 
enjoying a few precious moments’ rest, and gratefully accepting 


WE RACE DOWN THE VALLEY 


a pail of water. 
We take the road 
to our left and 
speed onwards 
down the hill 
into the vale of 
Troutbeck. This 
truly is an ideal 
ride, a beautiful 
road, restored by 
theWestmorland 
County Council, 
devoid of stones 
and ruts, en- 
abling us to en- 
joy the view of 
the mountains 
which overtower 
us, aS we race 
down the valley. 
On through the 
little village of 
Troutbeck with 
its ‘ Mortal Man 
Inn,’ its many 
untouched relics 
of the fifteenth 


century, its curi- 
m™~ ous old houses 
and drinking 


troughs dedica- 
ted to the saints, 
down the last 
steep hill to the 
Lowood Hotel, 
where we are on 
the Lake of Win- 
dermere. Too 
hungry even to 
cast a casual 
glance, we de- 
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WE PUSH OUR BICYCLES UP THE HILL 
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scend upon the coffee-room ; three-quarters of an hour’s rest is 
allowed us, and we are right glad of it. 

We spend ten happy minutes lying on the grass in the hotel 
garden, the hum of bees the only sound, except the occasional 
splash of an oar, or the puff of a distant steamer. But we are 
off again on the road to Ambleside and Grasmere, passing 
Wordsworth’s house, and stopping for a moment to look with 
interest and reverence where the great man lived and wrote. A 
little wearily, we push our bicycles up the hill known as Dunmail 
Raise, and from the top of this a five minutes’ spin brings us 
down to Thirlmere, that much-talked-of lake (the so-called 
destruction of which caused so much commotion some years ago), 
now in the possession of the Manchester Corporation. But it is 
an ill wind, &c., and the road they have provided for the public 
is a benefit which goes far to make up for the water towers and 
other slight disfigurements which the day-dreamers of the Lake 
country complain of so much. Perfectly level for five miles, and 
more resembling a billiard table than a road, it is a joy to ride, 
specially when fatigue is beginning to make itself felt, and every 
hillock appears a mountain. 

Passing Thirlmere, we travel on: down the valley of St. John, 
which is commonly reported to be haunted, to Threlkeld, from 
there running along under Blencathra, and then, leaving the hills, 
strike across the lonely moor back to Ullswater. There is no sign of 
life except for a few grouse, who rise at the sound of our voices. 
Ullswater once more ; and now, as the moon has risen, we cannot 
pass through Gowbarrow Park without visiting Aira Force, 
hoping, or fearing perhaps, that we may see the white form of 
the Lady Aira, who has walked through the glade for many 
centuries, perhaps hear her cry as she takes her final leap into 
the fall, the legend of which comes to us from the days of the 
Crusades. 

' But no vision is vouchsafed us. The fall, bathed in moon- 
light, with its bushes of mountain ash falling over it, and the 
reflection of the moon into the quiet depths of the pool below, 
are enough for us. We return to our prosaic machines, and once 
more mounting them, ride home, ourselves and bicycles dusty, 
our holiday over, our happy day gone to join the few others like 
it, and only the memory, which at the best is a poor and fading 
thing, left to us. 

Riding a bicycle in hill country is very hard at first ; for those 
unused to it, indeed, it is almost impossible, and entails endless 
jumping on and off the machine, making the business very little 
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better than walking. There is no doubt that riding constantly 
up stiff hills is injurious to women; but it is wonderful how 
comparatively easy it becomes to ride up an average steep hill 
when one is used to it, and when one knows how to help oneself. 
A reckless bicyclist will attempt to rush a hill, and this (unless it 
isa short one) is fatal, as, long before she reaches the top, she will 
come to the end of her breath and strength, and will half jump, half 
fall off, completely exhausted. But a woman who understands 
the art will start slowly, sitting rather forward in her saddle and 
leaning on the handles, her feet drawing the pedals upwards 
as she moves them. It is extraordinary what length of hill 
can be faced in this way with little or no exertion. It is difficult 
to learn to ride up hill slowly, and very often takes time to 
accomplish with any success, but it is the old story of the hare 
and the tortoise, and as then, so now, the tortoise wins. 

There are a great many opinions as to pace, and there is no 
doubt that very often ladies are outpaced, especially when riding 
with men, There is nothing so exhausting as being a little 
outpaced ; nearly everyone will make a struggle to keep up, and 
always riding a little faster than one can with comfort becomes 
towards the end of a long day a terrible labour, very often 
knocking women up altogether. I think a very fair.average pace 
in a hill country is nine miles an hour; if the distance is a long 
one—forty or fifty miles—eight miles is often fast enough ; but so 
much depends upon the day and the wind that it is almost 
impossible to make any rule about this. In a flat country, 
with a high-gear machine, it is very different, and twelve 
to fourteen miles an hour is quite easy. Of course there 
are the hopelessly slow bicyclists, who walk up the hills, down 
the hills, and even sometimes on the flat. I have met these 
ladies, who have often had numbers of lessons, who own first-class 
bicycles and have everything in their favour except themselves ; 
but such riders are better left at home to journey round and round 
the garden paths, as they spoil the day for everyone else and get 
very little pleasure out of it themselves: they will never really 
ride, and I strongly advise them to sell their machines and start 
something else more suitable to them. 


THE ETON WALL-GAME 


BY R. E. MACNAGHTEN (KEEPER OF COLLEGE WALL, 1879) 


THE individuality of the Englishman is nowhere more marked 
than in his games; and of no game is this more true than of 
football. Many of our public schools, even those of more recent 
foundation, have developed in football an individual game of their 
own, for football is par excellence the public-school game. And 
though from one of these public schools a particular form of the 
game has so spread that it is probably played by this time in almost 
every quarter of the habitable globe, yet the Rugby game is, after 
all, only the supreme instance of the individuality of public-school 
football. Even if we grant that it is a case of the survival of the 
fittest, there have been two causes plainly at work to contribute 
to its enormous and widespread popularity, the influence of a 
book and a man. Had Dr. Arnold not been headmaster of 
Rugby, and had ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ never been written, 
there would have been at least a possibility of some other form of 
football proving a dangerous rival to that which has now gained so 
firm a hold on the public mind as to make rivalry out of the question. 
Yet Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Uppingham, and I believe also 
Marlborough and Repton, besides possibly other schools, have 
each clearly developed football systems of their own; while Eton 
stands in the proud position of having two systems, each clearly 
marked and wholly individual—-namely, the Field and the Wall 
Games. 
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The exact origin of the Wall-game is, I believe, involved in 
some obscurity, but there have been annual matches between 
Collegers and Oppidans for many years; St. Andrew’s Day, on 
which this match is always if possible played, being par excellence 
the gala day of Wall football. But, however uncertain the actual 
date of the foundation of the game may be, its evolution as a 
separate and distinct kind of football is perfectly clear, and is 
doubtless owing almost entirely to the lofty wall ' which separates 
the Slough Road from that part of the Eton playing-fields which 
is known as College Field. At the College end another wall, 


*WALL-GAME’ COSTUMES 


forming the enclosure to one of the masters’ gardens, runs at 
right angles to the wall itself, and in this there is a door forming 
a means of exit on to the playing-fields. 

The origin of the Wall-game, then, would be as follows. In 
the earliest days of the game, College Field was no doubt used in 
winter, as now, for ordinary football; and at some time or other 
the left-hand boundary line must have been extended to the Wall 
itself. This being the case, it is easy to understand that on certain 


' There is another ‘wail’ at Eton, bounding the College precincts, and equally 
called ‘The Wall.’ Etonians, however, never confound the two, as the context always 
shows which is meant. 
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occasions it would pay a player to take the ball to the wall, and 
that, on other players from both sides coming up, ‘bullies’ or 
‘squashes’ would be formed against the wall itself. But this use 
of the wall in the ordinary game would lead to wholly different 
tactics being employed, and no doubt it would be felt in time that 
this new development demanded a game for itself, more especially 
as, owing to the roughness of the wall, ordinary football attire 
would soon be torn to pieces. If, however, the side line were 
drawn a few paces from the wall and parallel with it, these dis- 
advantages would be done away with, and, at the same time, in 


WALL ON ST. ANDREW’S DAY, BEFORE FIRST BULLY 


the space between the new side-line and the wall there would be 


left a long narrow strip much more suitable for playing in when © 


trying the new tactics which would inevitably spring up when 
the wall itself became a factor in the play. 

A somewhat similar analogy is furnished by the Eton Fives- 
Courts, on which the ‘Eton’ game of Fives is played. The first 
and original Fives-Court, from which, indeed, all the others are 
copied, was formed by those two buttresses of the College chapel 
from the end of which the steps to the side entrance rose. The 
celebrated ‘ pepper-box,’ the step between the upper and lower 
courts, and the ridge which forms the line, were all parts of the 
natural architecture ; the former indeed, if I remember aright, 
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forming a drain or outlet for superfluous water. But this 
‘natural’ court was found so admirably adapted for the elabora- 
tion of a skilled, graceful, and highly scientific game, that the 
architecture has, with the most trifling deviations, been adopted 
not only in the numerous courts at Eton which have since been 
built, but also wherever the ‘ Eton’ type of Fives is played. 

Similarly, for developing the Wall-game we have a long 
narrow strip of land parallel to the wall, with a door at one end 
lying some feet outside the actual line. This would be the most 
natural (and indeed the only possible) object for a goal at the one 
end, while at the other there is no similar object ready to use. 
But, on the other hand, there are several enormous elm-trees, and 
one of these is situated from the end of the wall at about the 
same distance as the door at the other end. This tree is accord- 
ingly used as the remaining goal necessary, simply by chalking 
off a piece to correspond in size to the door at the other end. 

Perhaps there is no game in the world which gives such varied 
opportunities to every kind of strength and agility, separately or 
combined, as the Wall-game. Thus the players, of whom there 
are eleven on each side, are divided into four different names or 
classes, whose functions are wholly distinct—namely, Walls (three), 
Seconds (two), Outsides (three), and Behinds (three) ; while of 
the two latter classes each position requires somewhat different 
players and duties. 

Let us take these classes in the order named. The chief 
requisite in the ‘ Walls’ is weight and strength, though there is a 
vast difference between the ‘ Walls’ ‘who play with their heads’ 
and those who depend on brute force alone. Thus, while the 
Oppidan ‘ Walls,’ who are more often than not some of the 
strongest and heaviest members of the Eton (rowing) eight, 
generally far outweigh the Collegers opposed to them, the latter 
very often more than compensate for their deficiency in weight 


-by their superior and more technical knowledge of the game. An 


Eton ‘ Wall’ attired for the game is indeed a fearful and wonderful 
sight. His dress consists of a pair of trousers more or less 
patched, and very likely turned in under the socks ; above these of 
an enormous rough jersey or ‘sweater,’ well padded at the 
elbows and in any place where he is most likely to come in 
contact with the wall; and, lastly, of a wall-cap, which is 
a thickly-padded cap, with long pendants on each side which 
fasten down under the chin, and to some extent prevent his ears 
from being scraped off by the wall! The ‘ Walls’ on each side 
form down one after the other against the wall, the three on one 
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side pushing against the other three, and endeavouring when the 
ball is put in to gain some feet along the wall by sheer brute 
strength, the first ‘ Wall’ of the three having the wall in front of 
him. This is almost the sole function of the ‘ Walls,’ excepting 
in a loose bully, when, of course, they kick the ball if they can 
towards the enemy’s ‘calx,’ a term which shall be explained 
presently. The two ‘seconds’ on each side form down next to 
the ‘ Walls,’ and the ideal ‘ second’ should be short, sturdy, strong 
as an ox, and with a neck like a bull. Height combined with 
strength is a great advantage in a ‘ Wall,’ as it enables him to 
reach over his opponent and shoulder him from the wall; but 


A ‘BULLY’ NEAR ‘CALX’ 


the ‘second’ should not exceed 5 ft. 6 in., and probably the best 
have been a little shorter. I should have said that the ‘second’ 
wears a ‘ Wall’ cap, but an ordinary football shirt. 

The three ‘ Walls’ and two ‘seconds’ form the ‘ bully.’ We 
now come to the ‘ outsides,’ whose duties are totally different, and 
who are differentiated by the titles of ‘third,’ ‘fourth,’ and ‘line.’ 
The ‘third’ on each side stands just outside the ‘ bully,’ ready to 
dash at the ball the moment it comes out. He should be strongly 
built and able to stand up against his opponent, but also as quick 
as lightning. The duties of the fourths are similar to those of 
the thirds; they stand facing each other, half-way between the 
‘bully’ and the ‘side-line.’ The ‘lines,’ as their name indicates, 
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stand just within the side-line. Strength is not so essential in 
their position as great quickness and the knack of kicking the 
ball out of the limits of play in the direction of the enemy’s 
goal. 

The game is in one respect very peculiar. Though there are 
goals at each end, and a goal is the highest score obtainable, it is 
practically almost impossible to obtain a goal, and ‘shies’ take 
their place. At each end of the wall there is a space marked off 
with a chalk line, hence called respectively good and bad ‘calx ;’ 
and when one of the opposing elevefis has succeeded in getting 
the ball within the enemy’s calx, any member of that eleven can 
obtain a ‘shy’ by getting the ball up between his foot and the 
wall, so that it does not touch the ground, provided at the same 
time that his face is turned towards .the enemy's goal. If the ball is 
got into this position the particular player 
touches it and calls out ‘Got it!’ and if 
the umpire says ‘ Fair shy’ he runs to the 
outside line and throws the ball with the 
right hand at the enemy’s goal, door, or 
tree, as the case may be. As, however, 
the moment the ‘shy’ is claimed all the 
opposing side may run out and block up 
the goal, it is easy to understand why a 
goal is so rarely obtained. I do not suppose 
that on the average one is made every 

H. J. MORDAUNT year in all the many games that are played 

at the Wall, and I believe that only once 

during the annual match of ‘ Collegers and Oppidans’ was a goal 

secured. This was by Mr. Mordaunt, a Colleger and captain of 

the Eton cricket eleven, who, afterwards playing for Cambridge, 

scored a century in the inter-University match. Mr. Mordaunt, 

indeed, I believe, threw several goals during his Eton career, 

having developed a knack of throwing the ball with extraordinary 

skill and swiftness; but as a ‘ goal-thrower’ he stands unique in 
the history of the game. 

It remains to describe the duties of the three behinds (Flying- 
Man, Long-behind, and Goals). The flying-man stands just behind 
the bully, at a distance of about six feet, his object being to kick 
the ball whenever it comes within his reach from out of the bully 
over his own and the enemy’s outsides, so that it may drop outside 
the line and roll as far as possible in the direction of the enemy’s 
calx. Here I should say that, while the ‘bully’ at the beginning 
of the game and at half-time is formed at the centre of the wall, 
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on all other occasions it is formed close to the wall im a direct 
line to the spot where the ball has ceased rolling or has been 
stopped by the enemy’s outsides running out for that purpose. 
Thus, the most important function of behinds and outsides alike 
is to ‘kick out ;’ and in the case of the flying-man this is a very 
difficult performance, and it demands exceptional skill to lift the 
ball over the heads of the combined outsides. Messrs. C. Haig- 
Brown and P. J. De Paravicini, both also very good on the cricket 
field, were particularly fine ‘ flying-men ’ in their time. 

The ‘long-behind ’ stands some paces behind the ‘ flying-man,’ 
but close to the line, and the ‘goals’ at an equal distance from 
him, but in a line with the ‘ flying-man;’ their duties are, of 
course, equally to kick out, but, as they have generally more time 
and have not to lift the ball so quickly, they ought to be able 
to send the ball much farther, unless, of course, the other side 
should happen to make a run down, in which case their place 
becomes very responsible. I remember seeing a fine piece of play 
by Atkinson, the College ‘long-behind,’ in 1876. One of the 
Oppidan ‘ outsides,’ Post by name, had got right past the College 
bully and ‘flying-man’ and charged Atkinson just as he was 
kicking the ball. Their feet met together, but Atkinson stuck to 
his ground, and the result was a magnificent kick, which sent the 
ball soaring outside the line, and brought the College bully many 
yards nearer on their way to bad calx, where, if I remember 
rightly, they obtained several shies. At any rate, they won the 
match, largely, I think, owing to Atkinson’s kick. At this time 
College won the match on St. Andrew’s Day for three years in 
succession, and, having played in the humble capacity of ‘ goals’ 
in the last of these three matches, I may be allowed to give some 
account of it and St. Andrew’s Day in general. If it were not, 
indeed, for the annual match between Collegers and Oppidans, 
I doubt very much if the Wall-game would continue to flourish. 
But as it is the only occasion on which Collegers can compete in the 
football field (they' are not permitted to enter for the House Foot- 
ball Cup on the ground of numerical superiority), they are naturally 
interested in the continuation of the matches. As there are more 
than 900 Oppidans, it will be seen that the latter have apparently 
an unfairly large field to select from; but as Collegers begin 
playing the game from the moment they enter Eton, and as 
Oppidans only play when they become possible candidates for 
the Oppidan eleven, the disparity of the Collegers in number 


1 There are seventy scholars in College (to reproduce the number of the seventy 
disciples), as the twelve Fellows were supposed to represent the twelve Apostles. 
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is largely compensated for, especially by their great superiority in 
scientific skill in calx-play. . 

The day begins with hospitality of the most graceful kind. 
The two elevens are invited to breakfast by one of the masters (in 
my time Mr. Frank Tarver, himself a most admirable exponent 
of the game); and there used to be a story current in college that 
on one occasion this breakfast had an ominous, not to say 
disastrous, effect on the fortunes of the game. The report was 
that the college captain, an enormously heavy ‘ Wall,’ took so 
kindly to the fare provided, and especially the sausages, that he 
devoured thirteen of them, and his side were beaten by exactly 
that number of shies! But whether the sausage story be true or 
not, I believe there is no doubt of the fact of the defeat by that 
particular number of points. ; 

The match, however, does not begin till 12.30; but long 
before that time a continuous file of Etonians and O. E.’s streams 
down to College Field, where, parallel to the wall and the outside 
line, but some distance from it, a long boundary is roped and 
staked off to give free play for the ball to travel, while all the 
actual ground used for play has been covered with sawdust. 
This, with the fact that a brand-new ball is used, makes the play 
uncommonly fast, but of course this is the same for both sides, 
though rather hard on a nervous ‘ behind’ who is playing in the 
match for the first time, and may only get one kick to make or 
mar his reputation. 

By about a quarter-past twelve the rival elevens are both on the 
ground, the Collegers’ colours being purple and white in narrow 
lines (the purple being, I suppose, in memory of the royal founder, 
Henry VI.), and the Oppidans in purple and yellow in broad 
stripes. A minute or two before the half-hour the rival ‘ walls ’ 
and ‘seconds’ form down at the middle of the wall, the ‘ outsides’ 
and ‘ behinds’ take their respective places, and, as the College clock 
strikes, the ball is put in by the umpire, usually one of the masters 
who has probably captained the Collegers some years previously. 
By this time the boundary stakes are one long line of spectators, 
and almost immediately after the first ‘bully’ is formed shouts 
of ‘Céllegérs!’ ‘Oppidins!’ arise, and continue more or less 
vehemently throughout the match, particularly if it be a good 
one. 

In the match of 1878, of which I am particularly thinking, the 
College eleven was a distinctly good one, especially in ‘seconds’ 
and ‘outsides.’ The seconds, indeed, Bridges and Chitty, were, 
I suppose, as good a pair as ever represented either side; the 
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former, who was our captain, had his whole soul and life in the 
game, and was naturally eager to end his career by winning the 
match. College began by kicking towards bad-calx, as the tree- 
end is called, and gained a little at starting. After about ten 
minutes there was a fierce loose-bully, out of which the ball came 
to Anderson, the leading Oppidan ‘second’ and a very good man 
in his place, and almost as keen on the game as his opponent 
Bridges. Anderson ran down with the ball, and sent me—the 
‘ goals ’—a cool runner, which I stopped with my hands (a ‘behind ’ 
is allowed to catch the ball when it is off the ground and drop- 
kick it), but as he seemed to me to be ‘sneaking,’ i.e. to be in 
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front of his own side when he got the ball, I did not kick it at 
once, expecting a bully to be claimed. As, however, no one called 
out ‘sneaking,’ and he was running full tilt at me, I drop-kicked 
the ball, but in my hurry did not sufficiently ‘place’ it, and it 
came down just inside the line, at which I remember our ‘ long- 
behind ’ turned round and abused me like a pickpocket !_ However, 
as a matter of fact the kick could not have turned out more 
fortunately for us. I have already said we had three excellent 
‘outsides.’ It was A. H. Clough, if I remember rightly, who 
dropped on the ball as it came down, and he and the other ‘ out- 
sides,’ admirably backed up by the rest of the bully, ran the ball 
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down from the centre of the wall right into bad calx, where two 
or three shies were speedily obtained. It is eighteen years ago 
since that victorious rush took place, but I can still see the eddy- 
ing forms of the College bully intermingled with their opponents 
as they swept the ball right down, through ‘ outsides’ and ‘ backs,’ 
into the Oppidan calx. We got inall nine shies, some in bad, and 
some (after half-time) in good calx, and I remember rather a 
dramatic incident occurred in the middle of the game. Rogers, 
our third ‘wall,’ had not yet received his colours, though, of 
course, he was wearing them for the match, but just as the bully 
was forming down, Bridges, who was in a state of huge delight, 
gave them to him in the well-known formula, ‘ You can have your 
College Wall,’ at which Rogers was promptly congratulated by the 
Oppidan ‘ wall,’ who was forming down opposite to him. 

After half-time the Oppidans did their best to ‘hold the ball,’ 
i.e. prevent it from getting away from the wall, in order that they 
might hinder us if possible from getting into good calx, and so 
obtaining more ‘shies.’ However, at last our ‘ walls’ succeeded 
in turning it out, and some time before the half-hour we got into 
calx and added still further to our score. The last bully was 
formed in calx just before the half-hour, which struck a minute or 
two afterwards, and then occurred a bully, unique, I should think, 
in the history of the game. For twenty minutes the Oppidans 
vainly endeavoured to ‘furk’ the ball out, for twenty minutes our 
bully were equally unsuccessful in getting a shy, till at last, at ten 
minutes to two, the ball rolled out over the line, and the match 
was at an end, ‘ bar the shouting,’ which, so far as College is con- 
cerned, is by no means the least important feature of the day, 
especially when a win occurs. As each member of the eleven 
enters College Hall he is vociferously cheered, knives, forks, and 
glasses being hammered on the tables to enhance the effect, while 
later on the whole of the victorious team are ‘hoisted’ round 
College Hall with shouts and rejoicing. 

After the match on St. Andrew’s Day the interest in the Wall- 
game passes away till the next season comes round again, except- 
ing so far as the formation of the ‘Mixed Wall Eleven’ is 
concerned. This is composed half of Collegers and half of 
Oppidans, and the colours (blue and red in stripes) being a ‘ school ’ 
as opposed to a ‘house’ ‘colour,’ were highly prized. The 
greater majority of these colours were given directly after the 
match, and all the new members religiously sported their new 
caps at the Oxford and Cambridge match, which always takes 
place in School Field on the afternoon of St. Andrew’s Day. 
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The last members of the team, however, only receive their colours 
a few days later, and great is the joy of the recipient on hearing, 
for the first time, that he may wear school colours. I well 
remember how, on going into hall a few days after the match re- 
ferred to, I received a message from Bridges that he wanted to 
see me in his room, and my equal amazement and delight when, 
on the very threshold, I heard the magic words, ‘ You may get 
your Mixed Wall,’ and how fervently the stereotyped and 
traditional reply, ‘Oh! thanks awfully,’ was uttered. It was 
partly the fact that I was the only member of the team but one 
who was not leaving, and, therefore, was bound to be ‘keeper’ 
(i.e. captain) of College Wall next year, and partly the happy 
issue to my misplaced kick above mentioned that led to my 
getting these colours a year before I expected them. 

A few words may be said about the training which a Colleger 
has to go through before he can possibly expect to wear the purple 
and white on St. Andrew’s Day. It is certainly very thorough, 
and entails a good deal of strict, but I think wholesome, discipline. 
Three times a week on every whole schoolday afternoon for about 
his first two football terms, the youthful Colleger has to play at 
the Wall in Chamber game, as the junior game of all is called. I 
did not develop any capacity as a ‘behind’ for some years, and 
oh! how I hated the dreary monotony of playing ‘ outside’ or 
perhaps even ‘second’ ina place for which I was wholly unsuited ! 
I don’t suppose my case was at all exceptional, for I fancy most 
youthful Collegers, excepting perhaps a born ‘second’ such as 
Bridges, cordially detest Chamber game. After two or three years 
one gets drafted into Lower College game, and then one probably 
begins to have some idea of the place for which one is best suited, 
and to feel a nascent interest in the game, which becomes 
tremendously keen as soon as one begins to have the least 
expectation (an expectation one would not for worlds divulge) of 
eventually playing on St. Andrew’s Day. For the last two or 
three years of his Eton life the Colleger who shows any promise 
is promoted to the Head or College game, and occasionally even 
earlier, and the strict discipline he has gone through (shirking 
being punishable by a severe caning) produces its desired result 
in a very thorough and scientific knowledge of the game, especially 
amongst the ‘walls’ and ‘seconds’ in all matters pertaining to 
calx play. When one is finally lucky enough to be a member of 
the St. Andrew’s Day XI., one’s devotion to the game is intense 
and perfected: all the members of the team are expected to put 
themselves into a sort of training by avoiding late hours, &e., and 
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the night before the match the whole eleven meets in a certain 
large room in ‘lower passage’ to hear a final oration from the 
captain. 

Amongst the best exponents of the Wall-game at Eton from 
1868 to 1878 there have been several who have already gained 
distinction in other walks of life; and this 
is particularly true of headmasters. Be- 
sides the headmaster of Eton, there are 
Etonians masters of Harrow (Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon), Haileybury (Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton), and Uppingham (Rev. E. C. 
Selwyn). All three at one time played on 
St. Andrew’s Day; while Welldon and 
Lyttelton were, the one for the College 
and the other for the Oppidan XI., almost 
as fine ‘ flying-men’ as the Wall-game has 

: ever produced. Amongst politicians the 

J. E. C. WELLDON 

(HEADMASTER, HAkrow) Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. for Warwick 
and Leamington, may be mentioned as an 

‘outside’ of exceptional brilliancy, while a little later J. R. Harmer, 
now Bishop of Adelaide, was a valuable and sturdy ‘fourth’ on 
the College side. The medical profession claims Dr. E. C. Perry, 
senior classic at Cambridge, and a most hard-working and scientific 
‘wall.’ I cannot resist recalling a slight anecdote in connexion 
with Dr. Perry’s name. He had set his 
fag, E. M. Wood, the usual penalty of 
‘thirty lines’ for being ‘late for Hall.’ An 
epigram was, however, allowed instead ; 
and the following witty though somewhat 
cheeky epigram was accordingly shown up : 


There was a boy in high position, 
Whene’er he made a joke, 
was his preposition 
So roundabout he spoke. 


In consideration of the neatness of the eben 
production, the dose of cane which its (ueapmasrer, HAILEYRURY) 
cheekiness deserved was not administered. 

good deal has been said of late years about the pursuit of 
athletics, and especially football, being carried to excess at our 
public schools, and strong words have been used about ‘com- 
pulsory’ football in particular. I do not think that, except in 
one instance which occurs to me, any case has really been made 
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out. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, I believe that 
football, and compulsory football too, is a most valuable training, 
not only physically, but also because it teaches to some extent the 
art of ‘roughing it’ to a class who otherwise would have very 
little opportunity for learning that most valuable of lessons. But 
here, as generally, ‘the exception proves the rule.’ There oc- 
casionally enters a school—Shelley is the conspicuous instance at 
Eton—a boy who, peculiarly gifted by nature in some one or other 
respect, is peculiarly unsuited for the rough-and-ready tumble of 
public-school life, and especially for the generally wholesome, but, 
in a case like this, cramping and narrowing régime of compulsory 
games. I doubt very much whether such boys should be sent to 
a public school at all. Surely it would be wiser if his tutor, on 
discovering such a boy, were to advise his removal to a more 
suitable if less bracing moral atmosphere. 
But for the majority of boys I feel sure 
that football is a splendid thing, and I 
doubt whether the enthusiasm with which 
it is pursued is really at all a disadvantage. 
It is well to be enthusiastic about some- 
thing; and if a good deal of conversation 
is devoted to ‘football shop’ at a public 
school, if it were not for football, conver- 
sation of a much less harmless character 
might very probably more often occur. 
Even if pure football enthusiasm be 
slightly overdone at school, we have all of us 
seen enough ‘to put away childish things’ 
when we go out to fight the battle of life; and I rather believe 
that the fact of having acquired a genuine enthusiasm even for a 
sport like football has some effect in imparting thoroughness to 
whatever else may be pursued in after life. This idea seems 
- admirably hinted at in the last line but one of a verse from Mr. 


E. E. Bowen’s poem, ‘ Forty Years On,’ with which I may not 
unfitly conclude : 


E, C. SELWYN 
(HEADMASTER, UPPINGHAM) 


Forty years on, growing older and older, 
Shorter in wind as in memory long, 
Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder— 
What will it help you that once you were strong? 
God give us bases, to guard and beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or fun, 
Fights for the fearless, and goals for the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on ! 


NO. XXXI. VOL. VI. 
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THE CROSS-BROWED BUCK 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


BeEroreE the days of the Deer Removal Act of 1851, the fallow 
deer in the New Forest were very much more numerous than 
they are to-day. To-day, in the eye of the law, there are no deer, 
though in fact there are enough to afford the New Forest Hounds 
abundance of sport. The law, however, takes no cognisance of 
them. That is not to say that any man that pleases may poach 
them. No man may shoot in the Forest unless he hold the 
twenty-pound licence. The Deputy-Surveyor is an exception ; but 
of the kind that proves the rule. The licensee is forbidden 
expressly to shoot the deer, and for the rest, if the deer, when 
alive, are not protected from the poacher, there is a property in 
venison, so that he who carries off a carcase is robbing the 
Crown, however the law would regard or disregard his action in 
turning deer into venison. 

But it was many years before the removal of the deer by Act 
of Parliament that the incidents of the following story happened. 
The deer were then ubiquitous in the Forest, a constant temp- 
tation to the commoner, and a temptation which social opinion 
did not aid him to resist. In fact, the Forest was peopled by 
a kindly, a courteous, but a law-breaking folk, many of them 
smugglers and few of them innocent of the less felonious crime 
of poaching. Of the minority, who took no active part in either 
of these pleasant pastimes, none, perhaps, were not in perfect 
sympathy with those that followed them—none were above 
receiving, as a reward for their kindly silence about unlawful 
enterprises, an occasional tub of spirits that had not paid duty, 
discovered, in the grey light of dawn, on the doorstep, or a haunch 
of venison laid secretly by night upon the window-sill. 

At this time there was great talk in the Forest of a certain 
buck of fine bulk and antlers, especially distinguished from his 
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fellows by a white ‘blaze’ on his forehead, which was said to 


bear a singular likeness in its outline to the Cross, which is the 
sacred emblem of Christianity. 

Of his practical immunity from harm it seemed unnecessary 
to argue. It had been proved so often. It was not that many 
of them—at first at all events—had been deterred, out of respect 
to this singular marking of his brow, from trying to kill him. 
Special orders had been issued to the keepers by the Lord 
Warden for his destruction. This great official, on hearing 
of the unique ‘blaze’ on the buck’s forehead, had wished for 
such a trophy as the head to put up in his hall. But though 
several of the keepers, noted shots—men who ‘ were never known 
to miss,’ as the phrase goes—had fired at him, none had 
been able to boast that they had even touched him. And this 
was the more singular on account of the curious habit of the 
beast, noticed before, of standing at gaze, as it were, staring at 
the object of its attention, and thus offering the steadiest of 
marks. 

The general opinion had just settled down to this satisfactory 
conclusion, when the King happened to pay one of his very 
occasional visits to the Forest, and was presented, according to 
time-honoured custom, with a pair of white greyhounds in silver 
couples. He made no use of his present in venery, as his Norman 
predecessors would no doubt have done; but his august interest 
was aroused by the stories concerning the cross-browed buck, and 
led to his expressing a wish—at once overruling that of his Lord 
Warden—to possess this wonderful head. He caused proclama- 
tion to be made that whomsoever should shoot the cross-browed 
buck, and present his body to the King, should be held guiltless 
of offence against the Forest laws, and, further, should be re- 
warded handsomely. 

The proclamation, as was but natural, caused a mighty flutter 
among the inhabitants of the Forest. The keepers were not a 
little troubled by it, foretelling—what afterwards occurred—that 
every poacher in the country (and who in that country was not 
a poacher ?) would now prowl fearlessly down all the by-ways of 
the woods, gun in hand, on the pretence of searching for the 
cross-browed buck. 

George Wake, as a ‘character’ in the Forest, was only a little 
less famous than the cross-browed buck. His mother was a 
gipsy woman of remarkable beauty, even now that she was past 
the middle age. As a girl she had married Wake, the father of 
George, in opposition to all the wishes and all the traditions of 
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her tribe. In those days the gipsies were much more jealous 
than they are now in preserving the purity of their blood; the 
law of custom was stringent that Egyptian should marry Egyptian, 
and not form alliances with the outer world; but this Wake had 
been a Saxon. Himself fascinated by the girl’s bold beauty, he 
had gained her heart by many woodland graces—by his skill in 
the poaching and illicit traffic, by his beauty and his gallantry, by 
the music that he won from his ancient fiddle ; in fine, by many 
various gifts that go to take the affections of a rural belle. 

So she married him; and from that day the pair lived a life 
rather apart from their fellows, for the tribe disowned the girl at 
once, and even in those old days the majority of the white folk did 
not care to put themselves quite on the level of the nomads. 
They lived apart, but they lived happily and lovingly, and con- 
cerned themselves a good deal about the up-bringing of George, 
who was their only son. He inherited his mother’s dark beauty, 
and his father’s taste for simple melody on the violin. His 
education consisted chiefly of instruction in the lore of the wood- 
lands, with a smattering of astrology picked up from his mother, 
whose facility in telling fortunes had helped out the family purse 
not a little. The father had done scarcely any steady work— 
what child of the New Forest does ?—but what with their common 
rights of fuel and grazing, and the succession of odd jobs that the 
peculiar nature of the country affords, the family had never known 
the pinch of poverty. The great stand-by, however, and main 
source of income had been the deer-stealing. Venison had been 
the chief nutriment of George Wake’s youth, and the portions 
that the family were not able to eat were disposed of to an easy- 
going butcher in Winchester on terms advantageous to buyer and 
seller alike. 

So George Wake, assimilating, with each mouthful that he 
ate and each breath that he drew, the love of venery and the 
spirit of the greenwood tree, grew to walk in the path that his 
father had trod before, paying, however, less attention to the 
contraband trade, which became constantly more perilous and less 
profitable as the numbers of the ‘preventers’ increased, and the 
duties on alcoholic liquors diminished. When his father died, he 
found himself, at the age of eighteen, with a fund of learning 
that sufficed to tell him very approximately, from the size of a 
deer’s ‘slot,’ the size, weight, and age of the animal, and to equip 
him with many and divers means for accomplishing its destruction. 
Of material goods that were his at his father’s death, besides the 
cottage, with its attendant common rights, in which he continued 
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to live with his mother, there devolved to him, as residuary 
legatee, his father’s famous gun of wonderful mechanism. This 
weapon could be unscrewed into three several pieces, of a size 
convenient for stowing away in the secret pockets contrived in 
different parts of his garments by his mother’s skill. With the 
portions of this gun concealed about bis person, he would walk 
boldly into the bar of the ‘Greenwood Tree,’ or other hostelry of 
the Forest, where the very keepers themselves would be taking 
their share of spirits that had paid no duty to the King. He 
would laugh and chaff with them, for he was all men’s, and 
especially all women’s, favourite, and then, when they had gone 
forth on their beats, he would sally out in some direction to which 
he knew their attentions would not extend, and stalk a fat buck 
at his leisure. They knew him well for what he was—a poacher, 
as his father had been before him—but on neither son nor father 
had they yet laid hands when either was engaged in what could 
be proved an illegal business. The very cottage had been searched 
and visited times and again, but all to no purpose. The larder in 
which the Wakes deposited their venison was a cupboard, so 
artfully matched with the planking of the walls, false nail-heads 
being let in to help the illusion, that the keepers had always 
retired as they had come, baffled, although convinced that their 
suspicions were well founded. 

Men had forgiven George Wake the stain of gipsy in his 
blood, in virtue of the beauty that it brought him and the 
charming taste in music whereby he made merry for them with 
his fiddle in the ‘Greenwood Tree.” And if such gifts could win 
him forgiveness among men, it was little wonder that they won 
him favour among women. He was a fascinating fellow, with 
his bold manner of wooing, his coal-black hair, olive tint and 
flashing eyes. He was accounted the best dancer in the Forest, 
as well as the best fiddler to the dancing of others; and he had 
a light, a merry, and a kindly heart, and a presence that seemed. 
to bring sunshine wherever it went. 

Latterly, George Wake, too, had taken to himself an ally: he 
was keeping company with Agnes Kingston, the daughter of 
Joseph Kingston, landlord of the ‘Greenwood Tree.’ That is not 
to say that this was the first time of George Wake’s company- 
keeping in his hot young life. It was not his first experience of 
the bliss of ‘love’s young dream ;’ but whereas hitherto the 
dream had been brief, with speedy awakening, the present was 
a strong attachment which had its roots in a better sentiment 
than passion. Just as Agnes Kingston herself was of gentler and 
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more refined nature than most of the rustic beauties of George 
Wake’s acquaintance, so his affection for her was of a more 
refined and more constant quality than the fancies inspired by 
the coarser light-o’-loves. Agnes’s mother was not a forester 
born, but had been brought by Joseph Kingston out of Win- 
chester, and from her the girl had acquired a taste for reading 
and elementary culture which put her above her surroundings. 
She had been confirmed, too, by the bishop himself, and though 
she was no prude, the rough and ribald jests were hushed to 
shame by the dignity of the girl’s fair beauty as she moved 
about, serving the guests in her father’s hostelry. The girl was 
attracted to George Wake less by his bold beauty than by the 
element of romance in his nature, which he had inherited from 
his mother’s people, by his love of music and by all that was 
more gentle in his character. But if she loved him for those 
qualities that were his portion from his mother, it did not follow 
by any means that his mother approved of the gentle girl of her 
son’s choice. Her very gentleness, and the dignity which in- 
evitably had something a little superior in it, were an offence in 
Mrs. Wake’s eyes. 

‘What,’ his mother would ask, ‘can you want marrying such 
a one as she?’ scornfully referring to Agnes Kingston. ‘What 
does she know about the deer or the cargo-running? What use 
would she be to a man as a wife? Why not, rather, Elsie Lee, 
Josiah Lee’s daughter, that is a rich girl and will inherit her 
father’s shooting-gallery ? Can shoot herself, too—make the bell 
ring every time at the end of the tube. Handsome, too; hand- 
some as a picture. Handsome as yourself—a fitting mate for 
you. Not a white-faced, white-blooded fool like that daughter of 
the innkeeper. Is it true, what they’re tellmg me, that she’s 
coming the parson over you; preaching to you to give up the 
smuggling and the poaching, and trying to make you promise to 
give it up as the price of marrying her?’ 

‘Elsie Lee—pooh!’ said the young man in scorn. ‘A black- 
eyed trollop.’ 

‘Is it true?’ asked his mother again, raising her voice almost 
to a scream, and declining to be put off by his scorn of Elsie 
Lee. ‘Is it true, then, that she’s preaching to you?’ 

‘And true it is, mother,’ the young fellow replied, with a 
defiance that matched her own tone. ‘I’ve promised her that 
I'll give up the poaching and marry her so soon as one thing’s 
done—and that is so soon as I’ve killed the cross-browed buck.’ 

‘The cross-browed buck, indeed,’ the mother retorted disdain- 
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fully. ‘And likely it is that you'll be the one to kill the cross- 
browed buck when you're taken up with philandering after a 
moon-faced girl like that Agnes Kingston. If it was Elsie Lee 
now, @ girl that can shoot as well as ever your father or yourself, 
she might be some use to you for the cross-browed buck. And 
listen to me well, George Wake,’ said she, sinking her voice to a 
whisper, fraught with mysterious meaning, and bringing her dark 
handsome face close up to his, so that the curls, still coaly black, 
that strayed from her broad, low forehead, swept his face. ‘I tell 
you I’ve seen it in the stars, and I tell you I’ve seen it in the lines 
of the girl’s hand—it’s Elsie Lee, Elsie Lee, that'll kill the 
cross-browed buck—she and no other, and will win the King’s 
bounty for the man she loves. There, I’ve told you the reading 
of the signs, and say, tell me, did you ever know me read them 
false or tell them false ?—tell me!’ 

The young man was evidently staggered by the fierce con- 
viction with which his mother spoke, and impressed by what she 
said. 

Those words of his mother’s drove George Wake that very 
evening to seek the encampment on the boundary road between the 
counties of Wiltshire and Hampshire, which was the great resort 
of all the gipsies in the country-side. 

There people hailed the return of the prodigal kindly, even 
Elsie Lee not disdaining to show him a coquettish favour, whicb 
seemed to indicate that the sins of his truancy might not be 
altogether beyond her forgiveness. 

‘Oh, ho!’ she said; ‘are you tired of the “ Greenwood Tree,” 
or is it the “ Greenwood Tree ” that’s tired of you, George Wake ?’ 

His blood leapt at the girl’s challenge. Somehow it was 
always thus. When he was with Elsie Lee her dark beauty 
and the flashes of her fine eyes stirred his pulses even more 
strongly than Agnes Kingston’s gentler graces could move them ; 
yet, when he had left the former, he scarcely gave a thought to 
her, while the image of the latter was always with him, obtruding 
itself quite unpleasantly sometimes, even when he was in the 
gipsy girl’s company. For several evenings after this first one, 
just as the peaceful dusk was falling, he wandered over to the 
gipsies’ camp, and strolled with Elsie Lee down the long wood- 
land alleys. For a whole week he avoided the ‘Greenwood Tree,’ 
and once, meeting Agnes Kingston along a forester’s path, he 
dived into the thicket, ashamed to meet her. "Whether she saw 


him or not he could not tell, as she passed demurely on past his 
hiding-place. 
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Once in the twilight, as he and Elsie sat together in a clearing 
among the trees and bracken-fern, he with his wicked arm around 
her consenting waist, and the two dark, handsome faces nearer 
each other than was absolutely necessary, he saw the expression 


of her eyes change from softness to anger, and suddenly she drew 
back from his embrace. 


‘Look!’ she exclaimed. 

He looked, following the direction of her glance; but he was 
too late; the object of her attention had vanished. 

‘What was it?’ he asked. 

‘What was it?’ she echoed with a laugh of scorn. ‘It was 
your friend, your sweetheart, your Agnes Kingston. She was 
watching us. I saw her milk-white face over the thicket there— 
there where the path goes. Oh, she is gone now,’ she went on, 
as George Wake started to his feet on the impulse of going after 
her. ‘She is gone now,’ the gipsy girl repeated. ‘Do you want 
to go with her? Go, if you hke; I do not want you.’ 

She looked splendid in her anger as she stood scorning him. 

‘It wasn’t that way I was going after her,’ George Wake 
grumbled out as he came back to her side. 

‘What does she want?’ Elsie Lee went on, lashing her heart 
into a fury. ‘What does she want, coming out spying after us— 
the mean thing; the sly thing; the sneak! How does she dare, 
the milk-faced devil! ’ 

George Wake laughed, enjoying her scalsiny, 

‘Yes, you may laugh,’ she said, turning on him fiercely ; ‘you 
may laugh. But I believe you care for that moon-faced, white 
girl. I know you do. You care for her—tell me that you do.’ 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense, Elsie. You know I don’t.’ 

‘I believe you do,’ she said, in a whisper of hate. ‘And I tell 
you what I will do,’ she went on, hissing out her angry words 
between set teeth—‘ I tell you what I will do if 1 see that milk- 
face again spying on us: I will kill her, I will—I will kill her 
dead ; and I don’t care if I swing for it ; I don’t, so there.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, Elsie. She didn’t mean to be spying most 
likely. She was just passing along the forest path, I think, and 
stopped a moment to see who it was. I wonder,’ he added a 
little anxiously, ‘if she could see.’ 

'* And do you care ?’ the girl almost screamed at him ; ‘do you 
care whether she saw you? Are you ashamed of me? I believe 
you are,’ she went on, with conviction. ‘ Yes, I believe you are— 
you are ashamed of me. Then you can go to her, I tell you. You 
can go to your white-faced girl. Go to her!—and much good 
may you both get. Go to her!’ 
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And Elsie Lee, with blazing eyes, turned and went from him 
through the bracken. 

In a few paces he had overtaken her. ‘ Listen to me, Elsie,’ 
he said ; but she went on heedless. ‘ Listen to me,’ he pursued, 
laying a hand on her shoulder to detain her; and at that she 
turned about, and, taking him by surprise, dealt him so sound a 
cuff with her open hand on the side of the face, that it brought 
him up short, half-stunned for the moment. The next moment 
he recovered himself enough to give a shout of laughter at the 
incident, though his cheek still tingled. 

‘Good night, Elsie Lee,’ he called after her cheerily ; but she, 
in her fury, went on without an answer or a look. 

‘The wild devil!’ he commented, as he laid a cool dock-leaf to 
his cheek, and strode off as much amused as vexed by what had 
happened. 

That night he looked in, for the first time for a week, at the 
‘Greenwood Tree.’ Agnes Kingston met him demurely, distantly 
rather. He could not make out from her manner whether she 
had seen who the wooers were in the clearing among the 
bracken. Her slight coolness might be attributed naturally 
enough to his truancy. For a fortnight he saw nothing of Elsie 
Lee, and often dropped in at the inn and gossiped away an hour 
with Agnes Kingston. Each time that he was with her he came 
away more and more conscious of the difference between her 
gentle manner and well-informed talk and the violence and 
ignorance of the gipsy girl. But still the cross-browed buck 
remained unslain, and still his mother’s fatal reading of the signs 
came back to him, and her words that Elsie Lee would be the 
death of the famous buck. He could not understand how that 
might come to pass. The girl, as they all knew, was a first-class 
shot, but she confined her shooting to her father’s gallery. She 
could make the bell ring at the end of the long tube every time. 
Also she could set a good snare for a hare or rabbit, as every 
other gipsy lad or lass in the Forest could do; but deer, in George 
Wake’s thinking, were a noble quarry reserved for the nobler sex, 
and he was very sure that she had not the woodcraft required for 
the stalking of so cunningly elusive a beast as this famous cross- 
browed buck had proved himself to be. And yet—there was this 
strange forecast of his mother’s! It was not altogether an 
empty challenge that she had addressed her son, asking if he had 
ever known her forecasts in error. Whether by confining herself 
to generalities and ambiguities in her prophecies, or by a happy 
knack in guessing, she had been night so singularly often that 
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many others besides her son deemed it both foolish and a little 
impious to doubt that she was specially inspired. 

He was beginning to lose all patience with this cross-browed 
buck. Night after night he went in pursuit of him, following, as 
it were a will-o’-the-wisp, the tales of his appearance in different 
and distant parts of the Forest. For it appeared to be the singular 
custom of the creature to stand motionless, permitting the ap- 
proach of its enemies until it was noticed, but the moment notice 
was taken of it to disappear, and to travel immense distances 
before commencing to browse again. On all sides George began 
to suffer from the arrows of chaff, men asking him if he had yet 
slain the cross-browed buck, if he had yet earned the King’s 
bounty. For it was felt that he was the man to earn it if, 
humanly speaking, it was to be earned at all; for, since his 
father’s death, he was acknowledged to be the best equipped with 
the hunter’s woodcraft of all men in the Forest. The cross-browed 
buck began to be a very sore point with him, and its mere 
mention made him cock his eye fiercely, like a terrier dog to 
whom one has said ‘Cats!’ Even gentle Agnes Kingston, who 
asked him in the most innocent way if he had lately seen the 
buck, he answered with a rough exclamation of impatience that 
was almost an oath, though commonly he was most courteous 
and careful with her, whatever he might be with others. But 
his temper was sore to rawness about the matter at this moment, 
and that she, of all the world, should seem to gibe him on his ill- 
success was intolerable to him—she to whom, as he told himself, 
he owed the ill-success, for had he but been faithful to Elsie 
Lee—— And his mother’s words came strongly back to him. 

In the afternoon he strolled over to the gipsies’ camp. He 
gossiped with them an hour, and, as the sun began to fall, tried 
to persuade Elsie Lee to come with him for a ramble under 
the trees. But she was exasperated with him, not without cause, 
and for awhile she would not. 

‘Why should I go with you?’ she said. ‘To see your moon- 
faced girl spying through the bushes again, eh? If you make a 
meeting with two girls on the one night, you needn’t make the 
meeting of both of them at the one place.’ 

‘Elsie, I swear,’ he said, ‘that I knew nothing of Agnes 
Kingston’s coming that way that night. I don’t know even now 
whether or no she did come. Maybe it was someone else.’ 

‘Oh, maybe and maybe,’ she replied, imitating him. ‘Oh, I 
know your maybes. How am I to know, if I do come with you 
to-night, that I shan’t see that milk-faced girl watching us again ? 
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I believe you arrange it, you two, to laugh at me, ‘cause I can’t 
read in a book like she can.’ 

‘I swear to you,’ he said earnestly, ‘we’ve never laughed a 
word at you, Elsie. And what’s more, she’s often said as she’d 
be glad to teach you book-reading, if so be as you’d learn.’ 

‘Damn her and her book-reading! I don’t want any of her 
teaching,’ said Elsie, with sudden fury not understood by her 
wooer. ‘If you want me to go along with you to-night, you'll 
just not say a word to me of your Agnes Kingston.’ 

‘’T wasn’t me as begun to speak of her, Elsie,’ said George 
Wake; and on these terms of doubtful amity they set out on 
their stroll. 

In the shadow of the first great oak he pieced together and 
loaded his wonderful gun. He could afford to go about his 
poaching business with less care for concealment now. He was 
always efter ‘the cross-browed buck.’ 

Then they went along the narrow forest path, side by side, 
very close together, so that their fingers, of necessity almost, 
touched, and, equally of necessity as it seemed, having touched, 
intertwined, and at the electrical contact Wake’s hot blood began 
to leap again under the spell of the girl’s glorious dark beauty. 
And she, on her part, won by his ardour, and loving him as well 
as her nature admitted of her loving, melted to him; and so they 
came in true lover-like mood to that clearing among the bracken 
fern where they had sat before. The fern was all ruddy gold 
now, with the first touch of autumn, and the foliage was aglow 
with the warmth of autumnal tints. But the twilight was falling 
early on the quickly shortening days as Wake and the gipsy girl 
sat together among the fern. 

He laid his gun on the grass behind him, and so they sat in 
soft sweet dalliance, while the lad’s passion grew beneath the 
glances of those dark, love-lit eyes, and all thought of Agnes 
Kingston seemed gone from him for ever. 

And then Elsie’s eyes, even as he gazed into their depths, 
changed expression. The love light died out of them. She was 
looking, not into his face, but beyond it, past it; and the eyes 
which, a moment before, had been filled with the soft radiance of 
love, now shone with the hard glitter of hate. 

‘She is there again,’ she hissed out, between her clenched 
teeth, ‘your moon-faced girl. You have brought me here again 
to be mocked by her.’ 

George turned his head in the direction of the gipsy’s angered 
gaze. For a moment, amid the gathering dusk, he did not make 
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out the object of her wrath. Then he distinguished, against the 
shade, the white face watching them. He had already drawn up 
a leg beneath him to spring to his feet when he was blinded by a 
rush of flame past his eyes, by a roar, as of thunder, in his ears, 
followed by a cloud of blue smoke obscuring all. 

The gipsy girl had taken his gun and fired it behind his back. 
She had sprung up and was standing over him, still with the 
weapon in her hand. Her face expressed a fierce joy, but still 
her eyes as they gleamed into his wore their look of hate. 

‘There!’ she cried. ‘There!—now go to your moon-faced 
girl—take her in your arms. She cannot be much whiter in 
death than alive. Go to her!’ and she threw down the gun with 
a wild, hysterical laugh, and rushed off down the forest path. 

At the girl’s words Wake’s heart seemed to stand still. For 
a moment he gasped, helplessly, with horror, then made his way, 
slowly, like a man in a trance, to the spot where they had seen 
the white face watching. He could not have gone faster had he 
wished it, for all his faculties seemed numbed by the horror of 
Elsie Lee’s deed, and the dread of what he would find behind 
that thicket of tangled honeysuckle, and bramble, and bracken 
fern. He knew too well how little likely she was to have missed 
her mark. 

A form lay there—in the lush grass behind the thicket. At 
sight of it his lips opened in an inarticulate exclamation. The 
blood that had seemed to cease to flow from his heart came back 
with a great throb. The next instant he burst into a laugh, 
which yet was not altogether mirthful ; for there, dead, lay the 
warm body, not of Agnes Kingston, but of a fine fallow buck. 
He leapt towards it, lifted the antlered head—there, on the brow, 
was the sacred symbol, the white cross ; it was the cross-browed 
buck. And at the junction of the two lines of the cross, in the 
very centre, a trickle of oozing blood came from the small hole 
pierced by the ball fired with Elsie Lee’s unswerving aim. He 
laughed in triumph; but at the tail of his laugh was a note of 
horror and of dread. He recognised with awe the strange fulfil- 
ment of the forecast of his mother, the wise woman; but he 
recognised with loathing the murderous heart of that other 
woman who had fired the shot. The white blaze on the face of 
the deer had sufficed to make it resemble, in the autumn twilight, 
the white face of a woman watching them. 

Springing to his feet he called after the gipsy girl in a terrible 
voice ; but she was far away, and, if she heard him, returned no 
answer. Nothing remained for him but to make the best of the 
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situation as he found it; it would be useless for him to think of 
pursuing the girl into the midst of her own people. 

So he gralloched the buck, and, after bestowing the several 
pieces of his gun in the pockets designed for them, threw the 
carcase over his shoulder and stepped boldly out with it to the 
‘Greenwood Tree.’ There was no need for secresy. The cross- 
browed buck had been declared an outlaw by the King’s authority; 
there was no penalty, but a handsome reward, for him who should 
bring in this noted head. 

His reception at the inn partook of the nature of a small 
triumph. He was overwhelmed with questions about the manner 
of his stalking and slaying the buck; but his replies to these 
questions were short, and of a general kind. The buck had stood 
at gaze, after its manner. A single shot in the brain had sufficed 
for it. Its slaying had presented no supernatural difficulties. 
On the whole, the ‘Greenwood Tree’ felt itself defrauded of the 
gossip it expected on the occasion of so notable an event as the 
death of the cross-browed buck. 

But Agnes Kingston was very sweet to him. She congratu- 
lated him on his triumph, with a demurely modest consciousness 
of what it might mean for her; for had she not promised to 
marry him if he would engage to abjure the poaching, and had 
not he promised to give up the poaching so soon as he should 
have slain the cross-browed buck? He did not fail to remind 
her of these mutual undertakings, and with many blushes she 
acceded to the ratification of the treaty. 

Meanwhile it was but natural that the death of this famous 
quarry, with the King’s bounty attaching, should have been made 
the occasion of much health-drinking and toasting that night. 
Many came to the ‘ Tree’ on the news of the cross-browed buck’s 
slaying to view the head, and, having seen, they stayed to drink. 
There was a great merry-making. In the midst of it there 
stopped at the door a rapidly driven cart, and, immediately fol- 
lowing, came a loud knocking, the door was thrown open, and 
saying, ‘In the King’s name,’ there strode in an officer of the 
King’s justice, followed by two attendants, and, finally, by Elsie 
Lee, who cowered in the shadow of the door. 

The merry-making and noise were silenced instantly, and the 
King’s officer, to the general consternation, declared, ‘ I am armed 
with a warrant to arrest a certain George Wake for the murder 
of Agnes Kingston done this day in the New Forest. Which is 


the man?’ Then, turning to his attendants, he added, ‘ Bring 
forward the girl.’ 
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Elsie Lee was pushed forward by the two men, while all the 
company looked on in mute surprise. 

‘That is the man,’ she declared in a steady voice, pointing to 
George Wake ; but even as she did so her face blanched, and her 
arm fell to her side, for there, beside him—safe and unharmed— 
stood Agnes Kingston, of whose murder by Wake she had given 
information to the officer, having ridden into Winchester for the 
express purpose. 

‘ What is this?’ asked the officer angrily, seeing by the change 
of the gipsy girl’s manner that something was amiss. 

At once there rose a tumult of talk—-question and answer-— 
in the inn room ; from all of which the official was not long in 
discovering that the sacred majesty of the law had been made a 
fool. 

‘Where is the girl, then?’ he asked angrily, when he had 
come to this conclusion. ‘Keep her prisoner,’ he said to his 
attendants. 

It was too late. Elsie Lee had taken advantage of the 
tumult to slip through the door, and to search for her in the 
Forest was a quest which even the angry official at once saw to 
be hopeless. Nothing was to be done, and the officers of the law 
drove back to Winchester empty-handed, as they had come. 

After that day no one in the Forest ever saw Elsie Lee again. 
For a while it was thought she was dead, but a gentleman resi- 
dent in the Forest, while travelling in Scotland, came upon a 
camp of gipsies not far from Yetholm, and among them noted 
one so like in face and figure to Elsie that he spoke to her, 
referring to the New Forest, and though she went away from 
him without an answer, he was convinced by her manner, no less 
than by the likeness, that it was she. She was married to one 
of the members of this Scottish family of gipsies. 

George Wake wedded Agnes Kingston, and resorted to more 
regular ways of life. It would have needed a more delicate con- 
science than his to demur at accepting the King’s bounty in 
return for the head of the cross-browed buck ; and with this nest- 
egg on which to begin their married life, they were wealthy, as 
wealth goes among the children of the New Forest. 


AN HISTORIC PACK 


BY GEORGE E. COLLINS 


Ir is generally recognised, I think, that the Brocklesby is the 
oldest established pack of foxhounds in the kingdom; how old, 
it is difficult to say. Colonel Cook in his most interesting book, 
‘ Observations on Fox-hunting and the Management of Hounds,’ 
which was published in 1826, says, ‘Lord Yarborough’s hounds 


have been kept in a straight line since the year 1700 certain ; 
but they think considerably longer (more than one hundred and 
twenty years). The present Smith, Lord Yarborough’s hunts- 
man, his father and his grandfather, have hunted the hounds in 
succession “from generation to generation.” The father of the 
present Smith hunted them fifty-five years without interruption.’ 
The italics are Colonel Cook’s, and ‘ the present Smith,’ old Will. 
Mr. Robert Vyner, in his ‘ Notitia Venatica,’ published in 1849, 
gives another reference to the antiquity of the pack, and he 
states that at the time of writing it had been established con- 
siderably upwards of a hundred and fifty years. The earliest 
record is a@ memorandum, dated 1713, whereby ‘it is agreed 
between Sir John Tyrwhitt of Stanfield, Mr. Robert Vyner, and 
Mr. C. Pelham, that the foxhounds now kept by Sir John 
Tyrwhitt and the hounds now kept by the said Mr. Pelham shall 
be joined in one pack, and each of them, the said Sir John 
Tyrwhitt, Robert Vyner and Charles Pelham, to have an equal 
share and interest in the said hounds.’ Consequently, Mr. Pelham 
must have kept hounds before the year 1713. 

Whether as Mr. Pelham’s or Lord Yarborough’s, the pack 
has always been known as ‘The Brocklesby ;’ it has been in the 
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hands of the same family practically for two centuries, and 
manuscript hound-lists are in evidence, too, from 1746 to the 
present year. 

Of the many Brocklesby hounds that have done so much to 
make fox-hunting history, the first of note is old Rattler, a son of 
Drunkard and Cleanly, who was whelped in 1752. He was a 
great hound in old Tom Smith’s time, and was thought very 
highly of by him and other huntsmen. A badly executed portrait 
hung in the huntsman’s cottage at Brocklesby till 1834, when 
Will had it copied and ‘improved upon.’ Distemper first broke 
out in the kennels in 1764, and young Tom lost thirteen couple 
of hounds by this terrible scourge. Dover, by Driver out of 


RINGWOOD 


Whimsey, who was the sire of Ranter, was bred in 1786, and 
Red Rose, the dam of that famous hound (by Neptune out of 
Vestal, and own sister to Ringwood), in 1788. 

The celebrated Ringwood was entered in 1788, and his portrait 
by Stubbs, in 1792, is still in Lord Yarborough’s possession at 
Brocklesby. It is a beautiful painting of a powerful, good-looking 
foxhound. Kanter, according to a note in Tom Smith’s hunting 
diary for 1790 (the year the hound was bred), was the descen- 
dant of a race the blood of which ‘has always been reputed 
for being as stout as, or stouter than, any others in England, 
in all kennels, particularly by Mr. Meynell and J. Evans of 
Burton.’ He was considered the best hound in England. 
‘The Druid,’ in ‘Silk and Scarlet,’ writes of him as follows: 
‘Will Smith, of the Brocklesby, was laid to rest full twelve 
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years before we ever sallied forth on our summer ramble for 
“scarlet incidents,’ and many a cheery story of man and 
hound has gone with him.’ ‘Stick to Ranter’ was the last 
kennel injunction he gave to his son Will, as he lay on his death- 
bed at Barnoldby; and it has not been forgotten either by him 
or his brother Tom. The original Ranter of 1790 was Dover’s 
son from Red Rose, sister to Ringwood, the hound which Stubbs 
painted. Fitzwilliam Traitor contributed its Truant in 1797; 
then came Ranter’s and Ringwood’s in a long black tan line. 
Reveller and Relish by Rector by Saville’s Rallywood were of 
Smith’s own breeding and great favourites in 1823. Then there 
were Druid by Flasher, a son of old Furrier; the grey Trimmer, 


RALLYWOOD 


with his deep note, who found nineteen out of twenty foxes, with 
the little bitch Prattler, always at his side; and Jailor by Sir 
Tatton Sykes’s Monarch, a very clever hound indeed. None of them 
could carry a scent as he could through the steam of a hundred 
horses on the road, and on one occasion he took it half a mile 
along the top of a sod wall at Croxby Warren, with the pack on 
both sides, and his great bushy tan stern waving like a banner, 
till ‘the Brocklesby boys were in raptures.’ 

The first crosses of blood in the Brocklesby pack seem to have 
come from the Duke of Richmond’s (the old Charlton Hunt), 
Lord Althorp’s and the Duke of Grafton’s; but there is only 
occasional evidence of Mr. Hugo Meynell’s blood being used 
before 1800. The great fame of the Belvoir, too, came later on, 
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and it may be mentioned that it is to the Brocklesby Rallywood 
that this famous pack owes much of its renown. Rallywood 
was entered at Brocklesby in 1843, and was by Basilisk— Rosebud, 
who was also the dam of Ranter (the last hound old Will Smith 
cheered), Basilisk being by Sir Richard Sutton’s Ringwood— 
Brajela. Rallywood’s mask still hangs in Lord Yarborough’s 
study at Brocklesby, not far from the portrait painted by Ferneley. 

‘ The Druid,’ speaking of this famous hound, says : ‘Yarborough 
Rallywood, who has virtually made the Belvoir kennel what it is, 
never ran to head, but always got to the end of great runs. He 
~ was very long and low, the exact image of the Ringwood that 
Stubbs painted for Brocklesby, and with somewhat round quarters, 
which made him rather the harrier, and although good twenty- 
three, he was mean to those who like a big hound. In fact, he 
was quite a multum in parvo, and Will (Goodall) thus summed up 
his merits in the last sentence of the last letter he ever wrote us: 
“He was the lowest dog I ever saw in my life, with the largest 
fore-rib, combined with a beautiful neck and shoulders, and a 
pleasing, intelligent countenance.” Old Will Smith wanted the 
Belvoir Grappler and said, ‘‘I’ll give you anything in the kennel 
for him,” and Will selected Rallywood, in spite of his broken thigh. 
This exchange was never made, owing to Smith’s untimely 
death, and Grappler died at Belvoir; but the negotiations were 
renewed with young Will Smith, and he sent Rallywood, by 
whom he had at one time about fourteen couple of working 
hounds, and got Trouncer in exchange, and then Raglan by 
Rustic, whom he liked no better. Will was so fond of his prize 
when he at last got hold of it, that fifty-three couple of his 
puppies, from ten couple of “the very best stuff” in the kennel, 
were sent out in the second season. He came to Belvoir in 1851 
at nine years old, and was worked a whole season. When he died 
in 1853, he found a fitting necropolis in the centre of a flower-plot 
in Will’s garden ; a red currant tree now blooms over his remains.’ 
Ambrose, a son of the Belvoir Senator, was the favourite home- 
bred sire at the close of this huntsman’s career, and it is curious 
to note how many of the present Brocklesby pack run back to 
this strain. I am now walking two puppies by Acrobat out of 
Welladay, by Lord Willoughby de Broke’s Wildboy, and the 
Ambrose blood crops up no fewer than four times in the pedigree. 

The first Brocklesby huntsman that we know of was Tom 
Smith, and, with the exception of one season, when Philip Tocock 
hunted the hounds, the Brocklesby horn was carried by a Smith 
for upwards of a hundred and fifty years. I cannot find when 
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the first Tom Smith came to Brocklesby, but he was succeeded 
by his son Tom in 1761. Lord Yarborough has a picture in his 
possession of the two Tom Smiths, father and son, and 
a hound called Wonder (by Tattler—Trickster and bred in 
1770), which was painted by Stubbs in 1776. The second Tom 
Smith was huntsman for fifty-five years, and when the then 
Lord Yarborough surrendered the mastership to his son, the 
Hon. C. A. Pelham, the old huntsman handed over the horn 
to his son Will at the same time. As a token of the esteem 


TOM SMITH, JUN., HUNTSMAN TO THE BROCKLESBY FROM 1761 TO 1816, 
AND TOM SMITH, SEN., WITH WONDER 


in which he was held by his master, he was presented with a 
handsome silver cup, which was handed to him by Master C. A. 
Pelham, the old Lord’s grandson, and the grandfather of the 
present earl. On the cup was the following inscription: ‘The 
gift of Lord Yarborough to his huntsman, Mr. Thomas Smith, 
after having been more than fifty years in his service, made as an 
acknowledgment of that indefatigable and unremitting attention 
to the business of his vocation, which may be recommended for a 
pattern to those who succeed him and can never be surpassed, 
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1816.’ On the reverse side are the following lines from Somer- 
ville’s ‘Chase :’ 

With silence lead thy many coloured hounds, 

In all their beauty’s pride. See how they range! 

Dispers’d how busily, this way and that, 

They cross, examining with curious nose 

Each likely haunt. Let all be hush’d, 

No clamour loud, no frantic joy be heard ; 

Lest the wild hound run gadding o’er the plain 

Untractable, nor hear thy chiding voice. 


The Brocklesby must have shown capital sport at the beginning 
of the century, to judge from Will Smith’s diaries, which, dating 
from 1816, are full of interesting matter. I may give a few 
examples. The cub-hunting season of 1819 was exceptionally bad, 
owing to the dry weather, and there was not one good day’s sport ; 
hounds were frequently taken home and given walking exercise. 
‘Inmy opinion,’ says the old huntsman, ‘hounds are better at home 
than hunting in very dry, bad scenting weather.’ As if to make 
amends, the regular season was brimful of good things. The 
date of the opening day varied from October 15 onwards. On 
December 3, 1819, they had a capital run of two hours and forty 
minutes, the hounds having to be stopped at dark when ‘on 
capital terms with their fox and carrying a good head ;’ they had 
changed once. On the next day, too, they ran a fox for an hour 
and twenty-five minutes, changed, and ran enother for fifty-five 
minutes, eventually marking him to ground. ‘A great many 
horses were beat!’ Several more good days are chronicled, and 
the number of the slain at the end of the season amounted 
to 113. 

Will had a bad fall on November 6, 1820, which incapaci- 
tated him from hunting for several days ; and in 1830 he had 
another, which enabled him during the enforced idleness to pen 
his ‘Thoughts on Hunting, and various other Subjects.’ I notice 
that jealousy was not altogether unknown in those days, for Will 
frequently adds to the account of the day’s doings a memorandum 
to the effect that ‘the hounds were shamefully overridden by 
gentlemen.’ 

On December 18, 1820, they had a grand run of three hours, 
ending in blood; and on January 20 of the following year they 
ran a fox for an hour and forty minutes from Keelby Sprothorns, 
and killed him in the dark at Scartho village. They had a very 
hard day on February 2, and at six o'clock at night were 
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twenty-three miles from home, as the crow flies. Smith rode his 
own horse to a standstill, so he bled and left him with a gentleman 
who furnished him with another, and although it was nearly 
dark he was anxious to kill his fox, who was just in front of 
hounds; however, a fall settled the matter, and some of the field 
stopped the hounds. They were then at Cawthorpe, below 
Louth. Will incidentally mentions the ‘Steeple Race’ between 
Mr. Thomas Brooks and Mr. Field Nicholson, which took place 
on March 30, 1821, from North Thoresby Mill to Aylesby 
Church, more than a nine-mile point. Mr. Nicholson brought 


WILL SMITH, HUNTSMAN TO THE BROCKLESBY FROM 1816 TO 1845, 
WITH WILL MASON, FIRST WHIP 


with him on his return from Melton Mowbray a mare of whose 
abilities he entertained a great opinion, so it is not to be wondered 
that a match was soon arranged. He and Tom Brooks had been 
boys together, and keen rivals for the laurels of the hunting- 
field ; so when Tom taunted him that his was ‘a nice bagman’s 
mare,’ and offered to run him ten miles within the month for 501. a 
side and the honour of the old country, matters were soon settled. 
There were some seventy or eighty fences to be jumped, and the 
whole country-side turned out to see one of the first steeplechases 
ever run in Lincolnshire. Mr. Brooks rode a mare belonging to 
Mr. Frank Iles, by Pilgrim out of a Devi-sing mare, and she had 
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to thank her opponent for a lead over the brook at Ashby, up to 
which point the two horses kept together; but they parted at 
Barnoldby, and the descendant of Eclipse landed Mr. Brooks an 
easy winner. 

Curiously enough, Will killed just as many foxes that season 
as in the previous one. The best things of 1821-22 were a 
run on December 3, which is described as very severe, but no 
time is given ; and one of two hours and forty-five minutes on 
the last day of the season (April 23). Hounds were stopped at 
dark; all the horses were very beat, and the one Mr. George 
Skipworth was riding dropped dead. During that season hounds 
were out 105 times, killed 128 foxes, ran 41 to ground, lost 84, 
stopped hounds from 33, and there was one blank day. . 

Will Smith’s love of hunting and everything connected with 
it was only equalled by his affection for his old master. He 
studied every detail of the chase, both in the field and the pages 
of the best writers of ‘he day. Somerville was Will’s great 
authority, and quotations from his poem frequently occur in 
his ‘Thoughts on Hunting,’ in which he states that the old 
Lord’s ideas (great-great-grandfather of the present Earl) were 
akin to those of the poet. Quietness with hounds was one of 
Lord Yarborough’s great maxims, and one that many modern 
huntsmen might bear in mind. The Earl was a keen observer of 
all that was going on, never missed a good point or a fault 
and a skirter or a babbler immediately left the Brocklesby 
kennels. In the kennels nothing escaped him; the old hunts- 
man said that he could discover an imperfection quicker than 
anycne he ever knew. 

Lord Yarborough preferred a medium-sized hound to any 
other, had a rooted objection to ‘ lumber,’ and used often to say 
that ‘a little, powerful hound could last much longer than a big 
one.’ He liked his hounds dressed when possible, and frequently 
observed, with a shrug of his shoulders: ‘J always like a clean 
shirt.’ 

The old Lord rarely interfered with his huntsman, beyond 
giving his advice, and then he would conclude by saying, ‘Do as 
you like; but I should do so and so.’ Will said that, coming 
from such a perfect judge as his Lordship, the advice was always 
acted on; and the old huntsman acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to him for many a valuable lesson, considering that, with 
the exception, perhaps, of his master’s old friend Meynell, there 


has been no greater authority on hunting than he since 
Somerville. 
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Lord Yarborough had a very high opinion of Meynell, and 
used to say that no one had his field under better control. ‘ His 
manners,’ said his Lordship, ‘were so essentially those of a 
gentleman, that no man would wilfully or willingly offend 
him.’ The old Lord was a fine horseman, and an exceedingly 
hard man to hounds. Will considered that he had the lightest 
hands he ever saw, and his seat on horseback was so graceful 
that, even when quite an old man, one would have set him down 
as being about thirty-five years of age, if riding behind him. He 
had few equals either as a sportsman or a finished horseman, yet 
he had a very poor opinion of his own capacity. 

The first Tom Smith was also a very fine horseman, and so 
was Will’s father, but the latter made hounds his especial study, and 
was probably without a superior in his day. He had a strong, 
clear, musical voice and a pleasant manner with hounds; and a 
powerful constitution enabled him to ride hard all his life. He 
went remarkably well even with the burden of seventy-two years 
on his shoulders; but two more seasons saw the finish, after 
fifty-nine years of service at Brocklesby. He began to whip- 
in to his father when fourteen years of age. The second Tom 
Smith rarely carried a horn. ‘It only served to spoil his 
musical voice,’ said his son ; ‘ but very few can blow a horn well, 
though they are a great deal too much used in the field at this 
time. (This is my opinion; perhaps I am wrong.)’ Memo. for 
young huntsmen ! 

Will was fifty-six when the melancholy accident at Barnoldby 
sent to his long rest one of the best huntsmen who ever blew a 
horn or cheered a hound. One can almost picture the scene. 
The pack hunting a cold line up the slope from Bradley Wood 
to Barnoldby Church, and Will a bit puzzled with the high 
hedges of the small enclosures in the village. The ploughboy 
holloas forward as the beauties unravel the tangle, till his 
favourite hits it off up the hedge-side, and that musical voice 
rings out its last cheer of ‘Yoich Ranter, boy!’ A small hedge 
lets him into the garden, then that shifty Waverley horse blunders 
at the next little fence, and sends the huntsman, who has 
never taken his eyes off the hounds, over his head; he turning a 
complete somersault and falling on his back. Black in the face, 
a dislocation of the vertebre had brought on complete paralysis 
of every limb; and though he lingered for five days in the house 
of Mr. Richard Nainby, the inevitable end came at lest after a 
perfect death in life. 

On the spot where he fell, beneath the shade of Barnoldby 
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Church, and in a field belonging to Mr. Richard Nainby, a granite 
obelisk has been erected by the followers of the hunt; but the 
name of Will Smith will be associated with the Brocklesby, 
without this reminder, for all time. His portrait was painted by 
W. Davis. 

The second Will Smith reigned at Brocklesby from 1845 till 
1856; one of his sons is the popular Bramham Moor huntsman 
of to-day, and another lives at Kirmington, ever ready for a cheery 
yarn of man, horse or hound. Tom Smith, brother of the former 
huntsman, who had been hunting hounds for Lord Southampton 
previously, carried the horn till 1862; then came Philip Tocock 
for a year, and Will gave up his farming for one more season with 
the old pack. 

Under Nimrod Long, who was at Brocklesby from 1864 till 
1877, the reputation of the pack was fully maintained, and 
the sport provided of the best. Long was a fine horseman 
and a bold rider. Alfred Thatcher was huntsman till 1881, 
and George Ash, now with the Holderness, till 1884; then 
came one of the greatest huntsmen and houndmen of modern 
times. Under Will Dale Lord Yarborough’s hounds were raised 
to a very high pitch of excellence, and no finer than the dog 
pack, sold to Lord Lonsdale in 1895, and the present pack 
of bitches, could a man wish to possess. Lord Lonsdale has 
since sold the dog pack to Mr. Merthyr Guest, and they will 
doubtless make many a Blackmore Vale fox cry ‘Capevi,’ and 
leave their mark in the kennels too. Dale comes of an old fox- 
hunting family, and, to use his own expression, ‘ has done nothing 
else all his life.’ As a boy of ten he was whipping-in to his 
father, who was then huntsman to the Surrey Union foxhounds. 
Serving under such masters of the art as Jack Morgan of the 
Rufford, and Mr. F. Saville Foljambe of the Burton, he acquired 
an amount of hound-lore that stood him in good stead when he 
came to Brocklesby ; and now that he has gone to the Badminton, 
another historic pack, I have little doubt that his knowledge of 
hound-breeding will have a beneficial influence in the kennels 
over which Lord Worcester so ably presides. Many a rare 
gallop has Will given us, and mention must be made of one 
or two. I was not out, unfortunately, on the day of the great 
run from Kirton Lindsey, on November 12, 1895, of which Dale 
thinks so highly, placing it among the best in his recollection ; 
but an eight-mile point in forty minutes, over such a country, 
speaks for itself. Only he and Jim Smith, the present Brock- 
lesby huntsman, saw anything of the run, and the hounds had 
eaten their fox when they arrived on the scene. 
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We had a good gallop on February 20, 1892, when we ran a fox 
from Sedge Cop Gorse into the Burton country, and pulled him 
down in the open at Holton Beckering, over a seven-mile point, 
another mile and a half as hounds went, and the time just fifty 
minutes, including a pause at Wickenby Wood. On March 5,. 
1894, we ran an afternoon fox from Milner’s Wood, Brocklesby, 
on to the sands at Cleethorpes, where scents other than vulpine 
prevented the desired finale; and on another occasion, during 
the season 1895-90, we ran a good fox for three hours, but lost 
him at the finish. We roused him at Irby Holme, and sent him 


JIM SMITH, HUNTSMAN TO THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH'S HOUNDS, 
WITH ACROBAT AND HARLEQUIN 


a cracker over Barnoldby’s ‘ sweet vale’ to Bradley Wood, drove 
him straight through to Scartho, and thence right-handed to 
Waltham; then he turned over Barnoldby, Brigsley, Ashby, 
Fenby and Grainsby, crossed the Barton Street at Hawerby, and 
after traversing Wold Newton and Binbrook, gave us the slip at 
Kelstern. The latter part was run slowly. He was viewed by 
more than one pair of eyes at Irby, Bradley, Ashby and Binbrook, 
and their owners: vow we did not change. 

The present huntsman, Jim Smith, has his laurels yet to 
earn, and though the bearer of a great name in connexion with 
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the Brocklesby, is, I believe, no relation to the old family; but 
he has shown us some capital sport during his first season, and 
killed 363 brace of foxes. Smith learnt to ride under Mr. J. 
Maunsell Richardson, and rode second horse to him when that 
gentleman hunted the hounds during Lord Yarborough’s minority. 
He entered Lord Yarborough’s service in 1884, and rode Will 
Dale’s second horse till 1889, when he was promoted to the post 
of second whipper-in. He filled a similar position with the 
Blankney the following season, and two seasons later became 
Ben Capell’s first lieutenant. Having picked up many a wrinkle 
under that fine huntsman, I have no doubt, he returned to 
Brocklesby in 1894, stepping into Will Dale’s shoes two seasons 
later. Being possessed of the greatest admiration both for the 
man and his methods, Smith is now doing his best to follow in 
the footsteps of as good a model of a huntsman the young aspirant 
to field and kennel honours could have. 

The Brocklesby Hunt Club, which was formed at Caistor in 
1835, did much in the way of bringing out hunters with an extra 
turn of speed. It started with a roll of fifty-four members ; 
the annual subscription was a guinea, and the club funds were 
to be devoted to whatever the bulk of the members thought fit. 
Mr. Tom Brooks was its first Chairman, and Mr. W. Torr, junior 
(to whom ‘The Druid’ dedicated ‘ Silk and Scarlet’), was the first 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. There was a dinner every 
year, generally at the George Inn, Caistor, the tickets being 
7s. 6d. each, and members were each fined 3s. for non-attendance. 
The early conditions of the race were: A sweepstakes of 5/. each, 
with 50/7. added from the club funds. Open to all England. 
Weights: four-year old, 11 st.; five-year old, 11 st. 9lb.; six and 
aged, 12st. Mares allowed 2lb. Distance, four miles across a 
country. The owner of the second horse to receive 10/. To be 
ridden by gentlemen or farmers, or members of fox-hunting or 
racing clubs. Old Will Smith gave a twang of the horn as a signal 
to start, and the first race fell to Mr. Hargreave’s mare, ridden 
by Mr. L. Holmes. Flying Billy, who was hopelessly beaten 
subsequently by Touchstone for the Doncaster Cup, also ran in 
this race, but came to grief at the last fence but one. Cannon 
Ball won the next year, having jumped a sheepfold in a corner 
as his last fence but one. Captain Becher rode in the race, but 
was forced to leave the convivial party at an early hour, in order 
to ride Vivian at Egham the next day. 

After the lapse of three years the regular Hunt Meeting was 
established, and a younger generation strove to emulate the deeds 
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of their forefathers ; but the riding of the Richardsons, Nelsons, 
Walkers, and Marrises, and of George Davy, N. Macvicar and 
Harry Brooks will bear comparison with that of their prede- 
cessors. 

The names of Tom Brooks and Field Nicholson are almost 
household words in North Lincolnshire, and as horsemen they 
had few equals and no superiors in their day. Mr. Nicholson on 
Magic beat Dick Christian on King of the Valley, and five others, 
in the great steeplechase from Nosely Wood to Billesdon Coplow, 
the celebrated Clinker being one of the field. Heand Mr. Brooks 
used to stop at the George Hotel, Melton Mowbray, when on their 
hunting expeditions in Leicestershire. 

Another equally well-known name is that of Captain ‘ Jack’ 
Skipworth. Although born so long ago as 1811, it is but a year 
or two since the writer saw him out with Lord Yarborough’s 
hounds, the tall figure in the long-lapped scarlet coat as erect in 
the saddle as ever, and the raven locks straggling, as of yore, from 
under the broad-brimmed tall hat. He was a great sportsman. 
And what a life of adventure and sport had been his! Two 
campaigns in Spain, and more than fifty hand-to-hand combats ; 
a duel fought for the honour of his regiment; and for sixty 
years he was in the first flight with the Brocklesby and many 
other packs, besides being the winner of steeplechases innumer- 
able; he was also a breeder and a rare judge of horses and 
sporting dogs, and withal a crack shot. As a rider to hounds 
and between the flags he had no superior, and some of the best 
races of the day fell to his skill—-the Great Spalding Steeplechase, 
which he won on Mr. Davy’s Gay Lord, being one of his hardest. 

Mr. George Pelham, of Barnoldby, was another celebrity at 
the beginning of the century, and kept a pack of harriers from 
1829 to 1835; and Mr. W. G. Loft was also a very great man 
both over natural fences and between the flags. He it was who 
won that most sporting of Grand Nationals, as the owner, breeder, 
trainer and rider of Cure All in 1845. 

Mr. W. Marris, owner for many years of the grey Peter Simple, 
was a good man to hounds, as were the Revs. G. Appleby and 
Allington, Colonel Tufnell, and Messrs. C. Appleby, Philip Skip- 
worth, Sam Robson and J. Thistlewood. 

Mr. Charles Manby Nainby was one of the most dashing 
horsemen of his day, and the best of sportsmen ; and many a tale 
of horse and hound can he tell yet. Though his years are four- 
score and two, and he is unable to follow the sport he loves, he 
is as keen to hear of our doings as ever. The best run Mr. 
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Nainby remembers was a very fast one in old Will Smith’s time, 
from Weelsby to a kill at East Holton ; a twelve-mile point. In 
1854 they found at Mr. Dixon’s covert at Holton Park, and after 
a ring round Nettleton and South Kelsey to the Ancholme, went 
away over West and Middle Rasen and Linwood, killing their 
fox in the open on Mr. Seagrave’s farm at Lissington. On 
another occasion (in ’56) they ran from the home coverts at 
Riby, through Hungerhills, and over Healing to Great Coates 
old covert ; thence by way of Bradley Hollow, Tennyson’s Holt, 
and to the left of Bradley Wood to Waltham, and ran their fox 
up a tree at Holton-le-Clay station. 

The late Sir John Astley and Mr. Corbett were prominent men 
in the Hunt, but Sir John’s affections were centred more on silk 
than scarlet; one of his daughters is generally in the select few 
of the first flight with the Brocklesby to-day. 

Messrs. G. Skipworth, J. King, G. Tover, and T. Harneise 
used to be very hard to beat when hounds ran straight with a 
burning scent. 

Mr. W. Philipson, of Bradley, is said to have entertained 
more fox-hunters than any other man in England, and a more 
hospitable or kind-hearted gentleman never lived. Everyone 
passing near his house, either going to or coming from hunting, 
is expected to give Mr. Philipson a call. Rumour has it that once 
when hounds were to meet in the neighbourhood it proved to be 
too frost-bound to hunt, so a party adjourned to Mr. Philipson’s, 
and announced their intention of stopping till hunting was 
possible—a week if necessary. Some of them did stop nearly a 
week, and that night (or the next morning, rather) the party went 
to bed in their boots and spurs, presumably to be in readiness in 
case the frost broke up suddenly. 

A good story is told of a friend of his, one of whose eyes had 
been closed for some years by a nervous affection. Mr. Philipson 
swore by old port, which, if taken in sufficient quantity, he was 
sure would cure it; and at a dinner-party at Bradley, when each 
had discussed his second bottle of 34, and got the third well 
under weigh, the offending member slowly opened, to the astonish- 
ment of the assembled guests; and the owner thereof had no 
further trouble with it. 

In more recent years Messrs. W. Casswell, W. Richardson, 
G. Nelson, and G. Marris were bad to beat, and the names of 
Messrs. Robert and George Walker, though better known for their 
witching horsemanship over regulation fences, must not be 
omitted. But the bright particular star of the last half-century 
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is Mr. J. Maunsell Richardson, who, as an all-round sportsman, 
has, I should say, no equal. He was in the Harrow eleven of 
1864 and 1865, and took the school cup for the best fielder. He 
won the challenge racquet, the long jump and the hurdles, and 
Messrs. Angelo’s prize for fencing; and rumour has it that the 
mare Vienna, which, ridden by Mr. G. Nelson, won a 100I. 
steeplechase, was the property of the Harrow boy. Mr. Richard- 
son was in the Cambridge University eleven for 1866-67 :.1 ’68, 
on one occasion he made 138 for the Jockeys v. Press, wud on 
another 134 for the Quidnuncs at Ballingdon. He was master of 
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the ’Varsity drag hounds, and won the challenge whip on his mare 
Rival. It was in 1865 that he first donned silk, at Huntingdon, and 
in spite of a broken stirrup leather at the first fence, won his race 
easily. 

Mr. Richardson’s doings would fill a volume, and space will 
only admit mention of a few of his triumphs. He won the Grand 
National in 1873 and 1874 on Disturbance and Reugny, and the 
Croydon United Kingdom with the first named and Mr. Baltazzi’s 
Furley, the latter a splendid race. With Furley and Mr. Chaplin’s 
Schiedam he won the Leamington Grand Annual, and the Grand 
National Hunt Steeplechase with Schiedam. On Lord Lonsdale’s 
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Bickerstaffe at the Epsom Summer he won the Welter Plate 
from a field of seventeen ; and the following year at Liverpool, 
on Lincoln, he beat Tom Cannon on Pharaide, after a fine race, 
by a neck. At Shrewsbury in 1871 he rode a spendid race on 
Sylla, beating Johnny Osborne on Infidel by a neck, with J. Adams 
close up on Vagabond. 

During the minority of the present Earl of Yarborough the 
management of the Brocklesby devolved on Victoria, Lady 
Yarborough and Mr. Richardson, and he showed the best of 
sport, killing plenty of foxes, and at the same time keeping up 
the reputation of the old pack on the flags. Lady Yarborough, 
the widow of the third Earl, who was married to Mr. Richard- 
son in 1881, was one of the best riders of the day, and 
possesses knowledge of the scientific side of fox-hunting that 
is probably equalled by no other lady. 

Messrs. E. Dowson, F. E. Epworth and W. Wright were: 
an almost inseparable trio; they were the wits of the Hunt, the 
keenest of the keen to hounds, and their practical jokes and the 
anecdotes told of them would fill a book. Mr. Dowson was 
captain of the Surrey eleven in the days of Caffyn, Lockyer and 
Julius Cesar, and a great cricketer himself; Mr. Wright once 
rode his horse over one of the lock gates in the Grimsby Docks, 
on the occasion of their killing a fox there; Mr. Epworth knows 
everyone, and has an amusing tale to tell about everyone. But 
time flows on ; one is not, and the other two are fast approaching 
their three-score yearsandten. The names of Messrs. G. E. Davy, 
N. Macvicar, and H. Brooks (son of old Mr. Tom Brooks, of 
Croxby) are connected with quite recent years ; they were equally 
good on a natural country or between the flags. Mr. Davy’s 
Sultan, with which he won so many races, was the Home Rule 
on which Mr. Cyril Flower won, and was disqualified for, the 
first House of Commons Point to Point. Mr. Harry Brooks 
once rode the winner of every race at the Brocklesby Hunt 
Meeting. 

A word in conclusion about our present Master. Popular as 
the Lords of Yarborough have been in the past, they cannot have 
been more so than is the present Earl. Courteous in the extreme, 
he rules his field with a gracefulness and tact that is far more 
effective than the vituperation that some Masters think in- 
dispensable to their office. As the old Lord said of Mr. Meynell, 
so it might be said of our present Master: ‘His manners are so 
essentially those of a gentleman, that no man would wilfully or 
willingly offend him.’ 


XUM 


JUMPING HORSES AND JUMPING COURSES 


BY F. J. RIDGWAY 


Ir would seem to be as difficult to draw a trustworthy com- 
parison between the form of our present-day jumping horses and 
that of the ’chasers and hurdle-racers of, say, fifty years ago, as it 
is to try to get a line between the talented exponents of cricket 
as now played and the top-hatted heroes of the past; and I 
think for exactly the same reasons—namely, altered conditions 
and more artificial-- and, as one hopes, improved—surroundings. 
The billiard-table pitch and the trimly built up fence, with its 
trellis-work wings, compare curiously with the rough and ready 
twenty-two yards on the village green and the old-fashioned un- 
evenly growing obstacle. No; it is quite out of the question to 
get the Lamb and Cloister together, or to reduce the lion of 
Gloucestershire, that hardiest of all hardy annuals, W. G. Grace, 
and Ranjitsinhji, the star of the East, to convincing factors in a 
rule-of-three sum. Quite apart from the altered character of the 
jumps, the state of the going is so different that comparisons of 
‘ times ’—always somewhat untrustworthy under the most favour- 
able conditions—would not only be ‘odious,’ but, what is still 
more important, highly misleading. ‘The plough’ at Liverpool, 
for instance, has long disappeared. Every hunting man knows 
how necessary it is to take a steady at a horse in this sort of © 
going, and a steady of any sort is incompatible with the times 
made over this course by Old Joe and Cloister. What, again, 
would the up-to-date trainer and jockey who are accustomed to 
only well drained courses have thought of the old Croydon 
steeplechase track about five furlongs from home, where, after 
comparatively little wet weather, the going became so deep that 
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the only wonder was that horses on the small side-—such as the 
lion-hearted little Baccy— were not occasionally lost for ever? 
It was an extraordinary sight to see this little fellow--he was 
only a pony, and a ragged-looking customer at that—racing 
alongside the gigantic St. Galmier and that commanding horse 
The Sinner. He must have been putting in at least three strides 
to his opponents’ one, but he managed somehow to live with 
them till about half a mile from home, when, full steam being 
turned.on, the pocket hero had to retire defeated but far from 
disgraced. He subsequently got the National course, with the 
greatest credit to himself and his pilot, for how tremendous those 
fences must have appeared from his diminutive back! Notwith- 
stancing the quagmire, however, and the fact that the ‘running 
horses’ certainly came badly at one fence—the farmhouse jump, 
where much grief consequently ensued—the best of good sport 
was shown on the Woodside pastures, and many gallant horses 
and gallant men fought out and settled their little differences 
through the mud and slush where King Golf now exercises his 
jealous and despotic sway. 

Kingsbury was another very sporting course situated almost 
within the sound of Bow Bells. Here all the fences were natural 
ones, growers of the highest order, and here, too, good-class 
‘chasers and hurdle-racers were often in the programme; but 
the course was too narrow for the big fields of horses that often 
presented themselves at the post, and frequently, therefore, the 
competitors had to be started in two divisions. There was no 
drawing for places at this somewhat rough and ready enclosure ; 
the wheat was sifted from the chaff in a much more primitive 
way. The starter had only to say, ‘Now, you jockeys without 
spurs, drop behind,’ and the riders who were not over-anxious 
would contentedly fall to the rear. The delicate sarcasm con- 
veyed in these instructions is refreshing and instructive in these 
more matter-of-fact days. ; 

The Kingsbury course lay under the shadow of Harrow’s 
historic hill, and many sport-loving Harrovians used to ‘cut 
two o'clock bill’ and attend the races. There was a legend 
in the school that a scholar on one occasion exchanged his 
swallow-tailed coat and straw hat for a silk jacket and cap and 
rode a winner here, his triumph culminating in a painful inter- 
view with the ‘head’ in the fourth form room. Whether tbis 
was true or not, there is no getting away from the fact that the 
student in question subsequently became one of our most cele- 
brated cross-country riders. Few who were present will forget 
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the scene that was witnessed on the occasion of the last day’s 
racing on this classic ground. There were no police present ; the 
delicate art of the racecourse thief was apparently too tiring for 
its usual exponents, and they simply held their victims up as if 
they were ‘ practising ’ in the wilds of the bush. The surrounding 
householders, to whose action the closing of the course was due, 
must also have discovered a few bitter dregs at the bottom of 
their cup of triumph. 

Golf has asserted itself, too, on what was formerly the 
Streatham racecourse, and Colonel Bogey provokes winged words 
where the doughty Austerlitz erstwhile performed. 

Many people will be surprised to hear that not so very long 
ago steeplechase meetings were held at Blackheath, a distinct 
and unique feature of this reunion-being an event confined to 
volunteers ; the conditions, however, must have been somewhat 
clastic or as easily evaded as an Act of Parliament, for on one 
occasion the winner—a well-known professional jockey who had 
no sort of connexion with Her Majesty’s forees—having been 
objected to for the above reason, pleaded and pleaded successfully 
that he had for some years held a commission in the Haymarket 
Volunteers. The prize, in addition to a small money stake, was a 
handsome silver cup, and during the somewhat heated discussion 
arising out of the objection this was annexed by one of the 
habitual followers of the ‘sport of kings.’ The matter having 
been settled in favour of the pseudo warrior, this serious loss was 
discovered ; immediately the Stewards announced that no more 
racing would take place that day unless the piece of plate was 
at once returned. Tremendous pressure must have been brought to 
bear upon the temporary holder by his friends and associates, for 
without further trouble the objet d'art most mysteriously re- 
appeared, and all went on again merry as a marriage bell. 

Only the most inveterate be-praisers of the past will deny that 
improvements have been effected in the management of our 
jumping meetings, however strong may be the exception they 
may take to the new style of obstacles and the type of horse that 
gets over them. They decry the latter-day ‘chaser on the ground 
that he is merely a narrow flat-sided, jumped-up animal who has 
only been put to the game as a last resource owing to his having 
turned out a miserable failure on the flat, and compare him most 
unfavourably, as far as looks are concerned, with the winners of 
their own salad days. The youth of to-day, on the other hand, 
who can only judge of the appearance of these phenomena from 
pictures proudly produced by ‘Senex,’ contemptuously declares 
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that the old-time smasher looks lonely without a plough; quite 
forgetting that the certainly somewhat wooden appearance that 
he presents on paper may be in as great a measure owing to 
want of capacity in the artist as to want of good looks in the 
noble animal himself. Discussions of this sort, however con- 
vincing the arguments on both sides may appear, can serve no 
good purpose, for reasons already given. They are apt to sever 
friendships, and are therefore to be condemned. It simply 
remains for us to accept the situation as it stands and to be 
therewith content, the measure of our contentment being regu- 
lated to a greater extent than one would probably care to admit 
by our age and state of bodily health. That there are good horses 
running now as then is a sure thing, and a convincing proof of 
this is that it is almost impossible to win even a small event with 
a really bad jumper, however slow his opponents may be. No 
doubt many of our latter-day horses are not very speedy. Still, a 
horse that loses two or three lengths at every fence has a very 
remote chance of winning ’chases ; indeed, one is proud to assert 
that it is quite out of the question that he should prove victorious 
unless all the other competitors succumb to some accident. But, 
on the other hand, the horse that can both jump and get away 
quickly—two very different accomplishments, by the way—even 
if he is fairly bowed down with the slows, is sure to win a race 
sooner or later, though the long wait that is quite likely to take 
place before the desirable object is attained may turn out a very 
expensive affair for his patient owner. 

The trainer of flat-race horses may often have been entertaining 
unawares a stayer of the first water, but failed to discover his 
latent talents simply because the animal’s make and shape were 
opposed to his lifelong ideas of what a stayer should look like ; 
and many cross-country trainers prepare horses to run over hurdles 
time after time without success, merely because they have not 
the necessary speed for this class of contest, or because they 
jump too big, taking too much out of themselves at the ‘sticks.’ 
They never dream of trying how these animals would shape over 
fences, because their conformation is such that they are supposed 
not to look like ‘getting’ a country. To such I would say, 
‘Remember Magpie,’ probably the narrowest horse that ever ran 
on the English Turf, and yet he was one of the safest jumpers that 
ever looked through a bridle and a stayer of the first water. 
Owick, too, should afford such as these another object lesson, 
for though own brother to that very useful hurdler Cestus, he 
himself was a terrible failure at the same business. It is very 
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doubtful if he would have won a selling race over hurdles, and 
yet he developed into quite a good-class horse over a country, 
though probably not endowed with more than his fair share of 
stamina, solely owing to his jumping capabilities, which, however, 
might never have been discovered in less painstaking hands. 
Again, if the trainer encounters what appear to be almost insuper- 
able difficulties in schooling the recruit from the flat, as distin- 
guished from the natural jumper, of which latter somewhat rare 
class Too Good was so notable an instance, let him take heart 
of grace and think of Congress, who for a long time would not 
even try to jump, and for a still longer period remained a most 
scratchy and uncertain performer, but yet ultimately turned out 
a really good steeplechase horse. 

Banks are, perhaps, the very best form of obstacle that exists 
for teaching horses to fence, as they make them ‘ get up’ and 
jump from their hocks and not off their fore-legs, which is 
fatal; and though to the lay mind it might appear that this 
form of jumping would be likely to slow horses for ordinary 
‘flies’ and hurdles, it is the opinion of Charles Gregor—a most 
successful -West-country trainer of horses for all classes of 
jumping races, and himself one of the finest riders over banks 
that Devonshire has ever seen—that jumping banks actually 
sharpens up a horse for any other class of ‘lepping’ race. This 
being so, and the monotony of our present system of up-country 
racing being one of the most common indictments preferred 
against the sport, it seems a thousand pities that it is impossible 
to add a few banking races to the card at our ’chasing meetings, 
for they always afford attractive and truly sporting items in many 
of the West-country and over the Border programmes. 

With regard to trainers, it appears somewhat extraordinary 
and inconsistent that the racing public, though cordially extending 
their sympathy to the trainer of flat-race horses, on account of 
the terrible anxiety that must be his portion, entirely ignore the 
endless worries which disturb the life of the trainer of jumpers. 
Of course the stakes at issue are, as a rule, trivial and insignificant 
in the latter’s case as compared with the prizes under Jockey 
Club Rules; but, on the other hand, the favourite for the good 
race is presumably sound, whereas the flat-race horse seldom 
filters down to the smaller cross-country trainer until he has 
developed some tremendous ‘if.’ He very probably has a goodly 
portion of a jeweller’s stock-in-trade in his throat, in the shape 
of a silver tube, literally the hall mark of the noisy one. His 
hocks as often as not present such an extraordinary appearance, 
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that they really deserve to be photographed for the benefit of a 
future generation ; but, worse even than this, he is very frequently 
the possessor of a bowed tendon—that danger signal that is so 
seldom exhibited without something happening. 

In this connexion, however, it is possible to hold out a 
crumb of comfort to the preparer of the unsound, for this 
season a race was won by a horse who had been fired, and 
very deeply fired too, only four months before his victory. He 
was put into gentle work the very day after the operation was 
performed, and was successful within a comparatively short time, 
instead of being thrown up and condemned to masterly inactivity, 
in accordance with old-fashioned ideas. But in the somewhat 
rare event of the jumping novice being as sound as a bell, the 
trainer not infrequently discovers that he has only been sent to 
him because he is a rogue of the deepest dye; and hapless indeed 
is then his plight. He may get the brute as fit as hands can 
make him, and yet when he takes part in a race, after looking all 
over a winner until about two fences, or two flights of hurdles, 
from home, this heart-breaking animal will rapidly retire from 
the contest as quite uninteresting to him personally. The trainer 
is immediately condemned on all hands as an idiot who is afraid 
to gallop his charges, and as entirely ignorant of his business, 
even if still more unkind things are not said about him. Little 
sympathy, too, is extended to the cross-country rider in the 
privations he has to undergo with a view to keeping his weight 
down, though many wax quite pathetic when discussing the 
hardships the flat-race rider experiences with the same object. 
People imagine because the weights are framed on so much 
higher a scale in jumping races that no trouble is needed by the 
jockey in getting down to them, quite ignoring the fact that the 
‘chasing rider is built on bigger lines, as a rule, than his sprinting 
brother, and has also in many cases arrived at a time of life when 
getting off weight is a much more arduous task than it is to a 
younger man. 

The most serious feature of the present jumping season, so 
far as it has gone, would seem to be the absence of good young 
horses, though Balmy and Panther, even if the latter’s breeding 
does not indicate the possession of overmuch stamina, promise to 
be useful recruits over a country, as do Up Guards—whose appear- 
ance, however, hardly justifies one in hoping that he will emulate 
the great performances of his elder brother, Count Schomberg— 
Sam, and a few more over hurdles. Runnelstone, too, would seem 
to be a horse ‘contrived a double debt to pay’ with success; 
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among selling platers Romeo is certainly an exceptionally good- 
looking animal, and Carrington’s appearance will always render 
him conspicuous among this class of horse ; Cloghran’s make and 
shape, again, would attract attention among the selling hurdlers, 
and what a patriot this horse must be if the report be true that 
when dosed with Scotch whisky at Kempton he quite refused to 
show his best form, but came out in his true colours at Sandown 
shortly afterwards, the wine of his own country having been 
previously administered to him in place of the dew from Ben 
Nevis! A horse with so delicate a palate and so lively a sense of 
patriotism should be worthy of better things than this. But, while 
admitting that there is so far an almost alarming dearth of good 
young horses figuring in this branch of sport, one can hope that 
many useful young ones are being held in reserve, though owing 
to our somewhat variable climate this is often a risky policy to 
pursue, and it is most annoying for both owner and trainer when 
a horse is got fit, say about the middle of January, to have all 
their well-laid plans interfered with by an obstinate spell of frost, 
during which the subject of so much care and attention goes 
right back again. The absence of young horses may also be in 
some measure accounted for by the exceptional circumstances 
that at the back end of last year militated against the preparation 
of all jumping horses, and especially of young animals that 
required schooling ; for early in the season the going was so hard 
as to render their education too risky a matter to be lightly under- 
taken, and then when the ground became soft and trainers were 
preparing to get on with their charges, coughing broke out in 
many stables, and again prevented progress. 

The new blood from Australia has hardly turned out the 
successful stop-gap that many anticipated. Norton and Ebor 
can hardly be placed above the ‘useful’ class, and Daimio, 
of whom so much was expected owing to his great reputation 
‘down under,’ must be pronounced a great disappointment. It 
appears probable that he is really a horse with only one pace, and 
that he earned his proud position in the land of his birth solely 
by his wonderful jumping powers—the fences in Australia being 
much more formidable than our own—and by his great weight- 
carrying capabilities. But if our serried ranks are not likely to be 
strengthened by foreign importations, there is a reverse side to 
the picture, and a raid on the French coast is often very profitable. 
Detonator has recently won some 600/. in stakes in France, an 
amount which on his home form it would have taken him some 
time to have accumulated on this side of the Channel. 
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If the number of youngsters of promise is limited, however, 
there are plenty of the aged to keep the sport going while the 
recruits are being put through their facings ; and how wonderfully 
some of these ancient warriors do hang on! Ben Bolt, Hight 
Bells, and Von der Tann, once Fordham’s Derby mount, for 
instance, were so long public characters that one almost imagined 
at last that their acquaintance had originally been made in some 
other sphere. How thoroughly these long-service heroes earned 
the repose their admirers must hope they are now enjoying! 
Champion, in a different class, is another respected old-timer, and, 
though now as white as the top of Mont Blanc, it was a treat 
last year to see him striding along at exercise on Epsom Downs 
as if he meant winning a good nursery at no distant date if the 
handicapper was not too hard on him. 

As to our present-day riders, it is just as difficult to compare 
them satisfactorily with their predecessors as it is to get a line 
between their respective mounts; but even at the risk of appear- 
ing invidious, one may safely assert that A. Nightingall, H. Escott, 
Mr. Saunders Davies, Captain Bewicke, and Mr. Atkinson would 
not have disgraced the era famous for the deeds of R. I’Anson, 
J. Adams, Mr. G. Moore, Mr. A. Yates, and Mr. J. M. Richard- 
son. ‘Chasing is a noble pastime, which has made many a man 
brave and self-reliant, and what higher object can a sport have 
than this? It only remains to express a hope that a good season, 
free from accidents and trivial objections, may find a fitting ter- 
mination in a really exciting Grand National and a successful 
series of hunt meetings—the very backbone of cross-country sport. 
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NOTES 
BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Doss Dieudonné ‘make a noise’ is a question which is agitating 
men who want to make up their minds about the Derby. That 
those connected with him should deny that he does is in 
accordance with custom; but my own impression is that, even if 
he be sound in his wind, he will show himself to be a non-stayer. 
‘So was Curzon,’ I read somewhere the other day, ‘and yet he 
was only just barely beaten for the Derby.’ That is true, but it is 
quite valueless as an argument, because Dieudonné will have some 
animals of very different character from Sir Visto to beat. I do 
not want to depreciate Lord Rosebery’s horse now that he is at 
the stud, but his owner will doubtless most readily admit that he 
was very far removed from a good one. I am very curious to 
know how Brio may. turn out, for a well-grown, good-looking son 
of Galopin and the speedy Briar-root assuredly ought to do big 
things. There is a most formidable ‘if’—a series of formidable 
‘ifs,’ indeed—in all matters connected with racing. My im- 
pression is that Disraeli will win the Derby, because he ran so 
well last year in the Middle Park Plate under serious disadvantages 
—a cough, a recent stoppage in his work, and an eccentric race, 
he and Orzil having, as the phrase goes (and an ugly phrase, too), 
cut their own throats. They galloped a long way in front of 
their field at a, terrific pace, which practically rendered success 
impossible, especially in view of Disraeli’s' backwardness in 
condition. But here comes the ‘ifs’—if all goes well with him, 
and if he can stay. Perhaps he cannot; nobody knows. The 
Kingsclere stable is always dangerous, but I do not entertain a 
very high opinion of either Hawfinch or Batt, for reasons that I 
will go into later on, when one can ascertain how horses have 
wintered and things are progressing. __ 
NO. XXXI. VOL. VI. R 
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In continuation of my little controversy with ‘Ouida,’ I am 
delighted to give the following ‘ Notes,’ which she has been kind 
enough to send me. Unfortunately, her communication arrived 
just too late to be published last month. The distinguished 
novelist writes: ‘I have always heard that Lord Granby is as 
kind and moderate in his pursuit of sport as it is possible to be, 
and I have read with interest his courteous communication to 
you. I am greatly pleased to have his support (if only partial) in 
advocating the protection of bird-life, besides that of game-birds, 
in English parks, and his admirable censure of the brutal pole- 
trap. But the keepers will fight against it tooth and nail, and I 
fear that most of them will rebel, as did the head keeper of a 
friend of mine. This worthy had received the strictest orders to 
protect all wild birds ; but his employer was away from his estates 
many months of the year, and the man shot every wild bird he 
could see, and buried it immediately—no doubt in the full belief 
that he was much wiser than his master. 


‘Lord Granby thinks that I exaggerate the quantity of game 
shot in Great Britain, but he does not prove this; and, surely, 
besides such records as those of the recent princely visit to 
Lambton, when all the poulterers of Newcastle exhibited 
thousands of pheasants, of which many hundreds were labelled 
“Shot by the Prince of Wales,” exaggeration would be difficult in 
this matter, for Lambton is typical and not exceptional. Again, 
he denies that ‘tame hand-fed pheasants’ are shot, because he 
says that these tame birds fly high and wildly. No doubt they 
do: the pheasant is the shyest and most nervous of birds. 
Naturalists say the silliest; and when the poor creature, who 
has been used to be fed at the hands of men and was reared 
under a coop, finds himself in the midst of all that din and 
danger, the rattle of beaters’ sticks and the crack of shots, he is 
of course terrified, and his instinct carries him as high as he can 
go over the heads of his tormentors. But this does not prove 
that he is not de facto as much a hand-fed bird as if he were a 
farmyard pullet. Tens of thousands of these birds are bred as a 
matter of commerce, and turned down in the coverts'a few 
months or weeks before the shooting begins. They are not the 
less practically tame birds because, when frightened and startled, 
their original wild instincts of flight assert themselves. As 
regards the term battue-shooting, it is rarely used in England, 
but I submit that it is the correct term for all shooting where 
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the game is put up to the guns by beaters, whether that game 
be fur or feather. The term cover-shooting does not necessarily 
mean the use of beaters, though it has come to be generally 
accepted in that sense. 


—- 


‘In Scotland the deer are run (instead of being fairly and 
laboriously stalked), frequently driven, into some glen or to some 
point convenient to the sportsmen, who despatches them without 
fatigue. This is called driving, but it is battue-shooting, only 
the Briton does not relish that name; he prefers to ignore the 
means by which he reaches his end. Probably not nine-tenths 
of the richards who purchase deer forests would he in form fit 
enough for deer-stalking, the most trying and formidable of 
sports. Lord Granby considers that a big shoot is “an excellent. 
performance, either to assist in or to look on at;”’ sodo many 
millions of people think of a bull-fight. It is a matter of 
opinion. Personally, I do not believe that any form of carnage 
can be good, either to see or to share in, for anyone. The other 
day, shooting under a cover in England, a young girl, who had 
shot her first pheasant, insisted, triumphant and rapturous, on 
being “blooded,” 7.e. having the blood of the shot bird daubed 
upon her cheek. This manner of celebrating success in sport, 
although occasionally known in the hunting field, is, I believe, 
quite new tothe cover-side. Yet, if the big shoot is “ an admirable 
performance to assist in or to look on at,’’ can we condemn this 
young and fervid Diana ? 


‘In case this anecdote may be met with derision or incredulity, 
I may here say that I pledge my word for its absolutc truth. 
Women are apt to overdo whatever they may take up, and, 
becoming ferocious, they will certainly overdo ferocity. It 
is to this enormous increase in the numbers who pursue 
cover and other shooting in the United Kingdom, and the 
addition of women and children to the ranks of the devotees of 
killing, that I think Lord Granby does not attribute importance 
enough ; perhaps the fact may not have come immediately under 
his observation, and so escapes him. He must, however, know 
that sport is an entirely different thing to what it was when his ~ 
grandfather and great-grandfather shot the Belvoir coverts or 
bagged their partridges at Haddon. Within the last few years 
it has assumed colossal proportions, and obtained an unnatural 
growth. Its increase and alteration of character is due, no 
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doubt, in part to the invention of the breech-loader, but, in 


another sense, to princely influence and to the general temper of 
society in these later days. 


‘Sport is overdone because everything else isoverdone. Sport 
is display because everything else is display. Sport is trade 
because everything else turns to trade and tries to ally pleasure 
to business. The cover-side reflects the tone of the world—the 
world in which William Massarene is possible and welcome. 
Whe, no Royal visit is to be had unless there be thousands 
of heads of game to be shot ; when no house party can be got 
together unless the preserves are well stocked ; when shooting 
absorbs the thoughts, the conversation, and the time of ninety- 
nine. men out of every hundred; when, adored as a pastime, it is 
also revered as a science and worshipped as a religion, one may 


be pardoned for suggesting that such unlimited idolatry may have 
its unworthy and its unwise side.’ 


With reference to the above I have only a few remarks to 
make—in all courtesy to ‘Ouida.’ I fail to see that any reproach 
can arise to anyone because of the quantity of game shot in Great 
Britain, always assuming that it is shot in sportsmanlike fashion. 
In the issue of this magazine the month before I published the 
Notes Lord Granby so kindly sent me, I had commented on the 
fact on which he dwelt, that what are called ‘tame’ birds fly as 
high and fast as the wildest of their kindred ; and that seems to 
me the only important point! An artist who used to draw for 
‘Punch ’ contributed a number of idiotic pictures, all representing 
the same sort of scene—men with guns lounging in comfortable 
chairs, servants in livery handing them champagne, and phea- 
sants walking about all around them. I am sorry to find these 
silly caricatures in the collected volumes of ‘ Pictures from Prnch,’ 
because many persons may suppose that this is only a more or less 
exaggerated version of the real thing. The good sportsman—and 
no one defends the bad—wants his birds fast and high, to come 
to him in such a fashion that their powers of flight give them a 
fair chance of their lives, and that it requires genuine skill to 
bring them down. I fancy that deer-driving is far less common 
than ‘ Ouida’ supposes, for one thing, and, for another thing, that 
when it is practised the deer are by no manner of means 80 cially 
killed as she appears to imagine. 
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As for the girl who wanted to be ‘blooded,’ I quite accept 
‘ Ouida’s ’ statement that this very ugly business happened. But 
it is a most exceptional incident; the young woman must have 
been a highly objectionable person, and her friends no better. 
Such an offensive occurrence, however, is no condemnation of true 
sport, which I take to be the pursuit of game in such a manner 
that their natural cunning and powers of flight or speed make 
them a fair match for the pursuer. It is impossible even yet to 
convince the person who knows nothing of sport that there was 
not something admirable, if not even noble, in beating the hedge- 
rows and killing a pheasant that blundered up fifteen feet or so 
from the muzzle of the gun, and that it is not contemptible to 
knock over a rocketer coming down wind, forty miles an hour, 
forty yards up in the air. The same person cannot understand 
that it is infinitely easier to shoot partridges when they are 
walked up, if they will lie at all, than it is to hit the driven bird. 
We have all read of the massacre of birds ‘ driven into the corner 
of a field,’ as if they stayed there to be shot ! 


— 


An occasional correspondent, who has lately been travelling 
on the Continent, came across a ‘head,’ exhibited for sale, of so 
remarkable a character that, after examining it carefully, and 
ascertaining that it was genuine and not 
a plaster of Paris invention, he made an 
accurate drawing, and took the neces- 
sary measurements. He has very kindly 
sent me this account of his find. The 
details are very extraordinary, not merely 
because it is a head of (including knobs) 
24 points, but because the weight is 
nearly 43 lb.! Some of the dimensions 
are as follows :—Girt of the coronets, 
16 inches. Girt of the beam between 
brows and trays, 9 inches. Length of 
brow antlers, from tips to centres of 
coronets, 18 and 20 inches. Out to 
out span, 41 inches. Distance from tips of crowns to centres 
of coronets, 41 inches in each horn. Its history is to the effect 
that the stag was killed in Germany in the sixteenth century, 
and that the head has been in the possession of the same 
family ever since, until circumstances made it necessary that its 
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value should be realised. The price asked was 601., and here is 
a reproduction of the sketch. It will, Iam sure, be appreciated 
by those who are interested in or familiar with deer. 


Everybody has heard of cock-pits, but few persons have seen 
one ; and it has occurred to me that many may be interested by 
the accompanying view—kindly sent to me by Mr. R. St. John 
Corbet, of Shrewsbury—of a famous pit in the grounds of 
Peniarth Ucha, near Towyn, the property of Mrs. Scott, of 
Betton Strange, Shropshire. I am not for a moment going to 
defend the sport, though one might say something for it on the 


ground that cocks fight because they like it, because ‘it is their 
nature to.’ In old numbers of the ‘Sporting Magazine’ it is 
curious to find very often after the record of a race meeting a 
notification that ‘a main of cocks was also fought between the 
Gentlemen of Hampshire and the Gentlemen of Sussex,’ with 
details of the results. The Romans, it is said, introduced cock- 
fighting to this country, and it has never been extinct—there is 
a good deal more of it going on now than most people suppose. 
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